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News of Farm Income, Exports. Food-Related Job Prospects, 
the General Economy, EC Policies, and Broiler Futures 



US, farmers^ net incomes are 
forecast to drop in 1991 from 
recent records. While cash 
receipts are expected to remain near 
record levels, lower direct government 
payments and slightly higher farm 
expenses wiU pull down net incomes. 

Net farm income is forecast to be $42- 
$47 billion, nearly one-tenth below a 
year earlier. Net cash income is pre- 
dicted to be $53-$58 biUion in 1991, 
compared with $58 billion estimated for 
1990. 

Adjusted for inflation, farmers' net cash 
income likely will drop about 7 percent 
in 1991 from a year earlier. StiU.real 
income is forecast up 20 percent from 
the 1984 low, and this ycar*sexpccted 
drop is dominated by large supplies and 
weak demand in two markets — wheat 
and milk. 

U,S. agricultural exports in fiscal 1991 
arc expected to drop slightly more than 
$3 billion from a year ago to $37 billion, 
the first drop in nominal terms since 
1986. Export volume is projected ID 
decline 18 million tons fiom 150 million 
a year ago. Reduced grain exports 
account for much of the expected drop, 
following record world wheat produc- 
tion, record grain production in China, 
and near-record grain output in the 
Soviet Union. 

The drop in wheat export value is due pri- 
marily to much lower prices, while the 
drop in coarse grain exports is mostly a 
resultofsmallcr volume. Sharply lower 
world wheat prices are not only reducing 
the value of U.S. wheat exports, but are 
also indirectly reducing U.S. coarse grain 
exports — producers globally arc finding 
it economical to feed wheat to livestock. 
However, US. cotton exports are rising 
jn a bullish market. 

For U.S. winter wheat, concerns about 
dryness and pests in some areas boosted 
prices in early March. However, prices 




are down more than a dol lar a bushel 
from last year, and farmers' January 
planting intentions Indicated that spring 
wheat plantings will drop more than a 
tenth. Although U.S. coarse gmin 
exports are forecast down from a year 
earher, total use is outpacing last fall's 
harvest. Farmers likely will increase 
coarse grain planted area several percent- 
age points this spring. 

US . retail beef and pork prices probably 
will rise more slowly in 1991 than in 
1 990, reflecting expected output gains. 
And retail prices of dairy and poultry 
products are forecast to average lower 
this year. 

Food and beverage processors offer 
limited potential for U.S. rural employ- 
ment growdi in die 1990's. Just four 
food processing activities can be 
expected to offer brighter job prospects: 
poultry dressing, meat packing, cheese 
processing, and frozen fruit and vegeta- 
ble processing. Employment will grow 
in several clusters of itiral counties 
across the country diat can provide die 
raw inputs for these operations. How- 
ever, employment in die industry as a 
wholf; v/ill ronti'^t:^ to contract well 'nto 
the ly90's. 



Declines in general economic activity are 
cutdng demand for some agricultural 
products. U.S. national output has 
declined since die recession began in die 
secondhalf of 1990. The recession prob- 
ably will continue for much of die first 
half of this year. 

Lower inflation rateSf interest rates, and 
crude oil prices wfll help hold down 
increases in farm producUon costs. Still, 
as die recession ends and the recovery 
begins, interest rates and the value of the 
dollar will move up, hfting farm costs 
and pressuring exports. 

Within the EC, a lively debate is occur- 
ring over the future direction of die Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP). 
However, formal discussions of some 
radical reforms diat would sharply cut 
support tD large producers have been 
shelved at least until summer. By diat 
time, the EC Commission will have final- 
ized die 1991/92 price package(compaia- 
ble to the U.S. farm bill but done 
annually). 

This year's price package likely will 
carry forward existing policies widi only 
minor modi5cations. The outcome of 
the price package and the resolution of 
die CAP reform debate should show how 
far die EC is willing to go at the GATT 
vaSks. 

Trading of broiler futures on die Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange resumed in 
early February after a 9-year hiatus, and 
cash settlements for the conu^cls were 
offered for die first time. Daily trading 
volume averaged 75 contracts during 
February and trended upward in early 
March. 

When the first contracts expire this April 
and actual settlement occurs, some mis- 
givings about contract liquidity should 
be dispelled. Also, as broiler prices enter 
the typically more volatile second aixl 
third quarters, opponunities for hedging 
may become more apparent. 
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Growers 
Face More 
Uncertainties 



U.S. farmers are beginning to 
pJant their spring crops. They 
go to their fields concerned, as 
usual, about how much money they will 
make. Howcvci, uncertainly is up about 
commodity markets and fann income 
because of changes In federal farm pro- 
grams, sharp competition in world grain 
markets, the ups and downs in the GATT 
talks, the California drought, the end of 
the Gulf war, turmoil in the USSR, and 
the recession. 

Together, these factors mean most farm- 
as will remain cautious about expanding 
iheir operations or making expensive 
improvements. The uncertainty dampens 
the urge to buy big-ticket items some- 
times needed to grow different crops that 
are now possible under the new farm 
act's flexibility provisions. And the 
uncertainty restrains livestock pnsducers 
from building up their herds and making 
the large investments necessary to 
sharply lift meat output in the long run. 

Adjusted for inflation, farmers' net cash 
income likely will drop about 7 percent 
in 1991 from a year earlier. Still, real 
income will be up 20 percent from the 



low in 1984, and this year's forecast drop 
is dominated by large supplies and weak 
demand in two markets — wheat and milk. 

In 1990, world wheat production jumped 
nearly 10 percent, sharply boosting this 
year's supply. Wheat hitures for Septem- 
ber delivery were S2.95 a bushel in mid- 
Maich, compared with S3.66ayear 
earlier, so growers will plant less this 
spring. Last year's large crop was 
spurred by exceptional weather world- 
wide, strong early-season prices, and pub- 
lic policies in many countries that 
favored wheat production. 

The price of milk has stabiUzed far 
below last year's average. During 
March-July 1990, users raced to accumu- 
late stocks of cheese and nonfat dry milk, 
boosting the price of manufacturing milk 
12 percent However, when buyers real- 
ized these stocks were unnecessary, 
prices dropped 24 percent by yearend. 
Without such a price bubble this year, 
large surpluses will keep milk prices near 
support levels. 

Oil prices were down to ycar-carlier lev- 
els in mid-March, so forecasts of farm 
expenses now show only a 2-percent 
gain from 1990. In inflation-adjusted 
terms, that's down 2 perceni. But real 
direct government payments are 
expected down 8 percent, in part reflect- 
ing the loss of payment acres under the 
1990 farm legislation. 

The up side under the 1990 farm act is 
the new planting flexibility. Farmers are 
not stuck planting their odginal program 

crop on all of their permitted acres to be 
eligible for program benefits. In fact, 
they may flex up to 25 percent of their 
acreage base and plant other crops with- 
out losing base history. For example, 
some fanners with wheat base will shift 
to planting sunflowers and sorghum on 
their flexible acres. 

Com farmers are likely to plant mostly 
com, a bit more soybeans, and some cot- 
ton on their flexible acres. Farmers in 
the South and West with enough water 
will boost cotton acreage. However, the 
reduction in payment acres increases the 
amount of uncertainty fanners must 
face — their incomes now depend more 



on markets, and market prices never 
standstill. 

Shifting to livestock, beef and pork out- 
put are each forecast to rise 1-2 percent 
this year, but prices may drift down from 
recent record highs. Poultry output is 
expected up 5 percent, but prices will 
drop several percentage points. 

With the recession holding down income 
growth, consumers will take more live- 
stock products out of the marketplace 
only at lower prices. However, feed 
prices are dropping this year, and proba- 
bly will be the lowest since 1987. 

Trade & Weather 
Will Be Critical 

Trade and weather surprises have often 
altered the oudook for farm incomes. 
This fiscal year, U-S, agricultural export 
shipments have been lagging, and are 
expected to reach $37 billion, down from 
$40 billion in 1989/90. The estimate was 
revised down $1.5 billion in late Febru- 
ary as prospects for coarse grain sales 
worsened. 

Shipments to the Soviets dropped 82 per- 
cent in October-December from a year 
earlier. And exports to the Soviets are 
more difficult to forecast this year 
because of questions about the USSR's 
ability to pay as the Soviet economy con- 
tinues to contract. In 1989/90, sales to 
the Soviet Union accounted for over 7 
percent of U.S. agricultural exports. 

In early December the GATT talks were 
suspended — the EC refused to open up 
agricultural trade — and the prognosis for 
substantial u^adc hbcralizatton was bleak. 
But ballooiiiiig costs of EC farm subsi- 
dies gave some impetus for a reevalua- 
tion there of agricultural trade issues. 
The talks resumed on January 1 5, and 
appear to be making some headway. 

Failure to reach an agreement could 
prompt many nations to boost trade barri- 
ers relatively quickly, depressing world 
prices and trade flows. Yet, any agreed- 
upon cuts in trade-distorting farm sup- 
ports wottld be subject to Cbngressional 
approval, and phased in over a number of 
years. With declining payment acres. 
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flcxibililyi frozen pragram yields, and 

acreage reduction programs, a strong 
case can be made that most U.S. com- 
modity progranis do noi encourage 
excess output headed for the expon mar- 
ket. 

The changing ouiJook for soybean pro- 
duction in South America could also 
shift the domestic income picture. In 
March, the Brazilian and Argentine crops 
were expected to fall 1 1 percent from a 
year earlier. Dry weather in Brazil 
accounted for the drop and supported 
soybean futures prices. And the return of 
hyperinflation and other Hnancial disrup- 
lions in the two countries boost uncertain- 
ties about the marketing patterns for their 
prospective crops. 

Depending on how the economic, politi- 
cal, and weather situations evolve in 
South America, U.S- farmers may vary 
their plantings of soybeans from what 
they reported for the intentions surveys. 
Farmers in South America typically 
begin harvesting their soybeans in April. 

At home, weather concerns will be fore- 
most tn farmers' mtnds until the fall har- 
vest !s complete. In Califomfa, growers 
arc enduring a fifth year of drought, and 
agricultural output there will be down. 
Farmers in the state will grow less field 
and forage crops — especially cotton, 
rice, sugarbeets, and alfalfa. California 
is usually the largest producer of alfalfa, 
and ihe second largest producer of cot- 
ton, rice, and sugari^ccts. With most 
planting still ahead, it is too early to tell 
how much output will decline. 

Still, many California growers likely will 
be able to earn a higher return by selling 
their water instead of growing field 
crops. Fruit and vegetable output proba- 
bly will be unaffected, though, as grow- 
ers divert water from other uses lo 
protect these high-value crops. 

While other parts of the nation also have 
been dry, eariy-season moisture prob- " 
lems are generally less severe. In late 
February and early March, however, 
most of the West and Plains remained 
drier than normal. And the low soil mois- 
ture may slow early planting. The east- 
em half of thccounU7 had adequate lo 
surplus moisture, while too much mois- 



ture slowed some early planting in the 
Delta and parts of the Ohio Valley. 

War & Recession 

To Have a Smaller Impact 

The end of the Gulf war will substan- 
tially lift that region's trade. For U.S. 
agriculuirai exports, however, too many 
questions remain unansw^ed to accu* 
rately estimate how much of a rebound 
to expect In fiscal 1989, the Middle 
East accounted for 5.7 percent — $2.3 bil- 
lion — of U.S. agricultural exports. Iraq 
alone purchased $790 million worth, 
using a substantial amount of U.S.- 
guaranteed export credits. 

U.S. sales to the Middle East fell 12 per- 
cent to just under $2 billion in fiscal 
1990, while shipments were down 26 pet- 
cent tnOciober-Decttnber fromaycar 
earlier. USDA is forecasting that exports 
to the region will fall 10 percent this fis- 
cal year. 

Concerns about the recession prompted 
the Fed to substantially ease monetary 
policy. And regularors are stepping up 
their efforts lo encourage bankers lo 
make new loans to creditworthy appli- 
cants. Most recently, accounting rules 
were eased in the hopes of spurring 
credit creation. This despite fears that 
eased ncgulatrons could mean another 
S&L-style money pit. 

The optimism about the Gulf situation in 
early March also bolstered consume con- 
fidence, which should promote spending. 
All these factors should mean arcuim lo 
growth by the third quarter, which would 
provide a modest lift to the demand for 
farm-related products. [Gregory 
GajewsH (202) 219^313] Hg 




Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



As expected, U.S. cattle and calf num- 
bers are expanding, with the inventory 
up about 1 percent from a year earlier. 
But the sheep and iamb inventory 
dropped for the first time since 1986, 
reflecting low farm prices for lamb. 

Breeding hog inventories probably will 
rise in 1991 , although producers have 
been slow to expand so far during this 
extended period of positive returns. 

Retail beef and pork prices probably will 
rise more slowly in 1991 than in 1990, 
reflecting expected production gains. 
And retail milk and broiler prices are 
forecast to average lower this year. 

Cattle Herd Expansion 
To Continue 

In 1991. thecattleherdis expected to 
continue lo expand because more cows 
and 3 percent more beef replacement 
heifers will mean a larger calf crop. The 
expected modest increase in cattle slaugh- 
ter will be more than offset by the larger 
calf crop and continued large impoitsof 
feeder cattle from Mexico and Canada. 

The January 1, 1991, cattle and calf 
inventory was reported at 99.4 million 
head, 1 percent above last year's revised 
number. Thccalf cropin 1990 was39.9 
million head, off 1 percent from 1 989, 
and the smallest since I960. Estimates 
of each January and July catde inventory 
since January 1988— as well as the 1988 
and 1989 calf crops — were revised down- 
ward. 

The largest revision, down about 1.2 per- 
cent (1.1 million head), was made to the 
January 1989 inventory. The revisions 
indicated that the past cattle cycle's liqui- 
dation phase was deeper than previously 
reported. But 1989 was still the low 
point of the cycle. 
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Retail Choice beef prices in January 
remained near December's record $2.95 
per pound. Markciing spreads widened 
sharply during January as live cattle 
prices declined about $1 per cwt while 
retail prices were off slightly. 

The wholesaie-ietaU beef spr^d wid- 
ened to S1.25 per pound, up 4. 1 cents 
from a month earlier and 17.8 cents 
above a year earlier. Farm-wholesale 
spreads narrowed dining January as pack- 
ers operated with tight slaughter suppLes. 

In coming months, retaiJ beef prices are 
expected to continue drifting down as 
slaughter IcveJs rise from recent lows. 
But marketing spreads likely will remain 



even or widen for a time until retailers 
increase beef speciahng when they are 
sure supplies have risen. Fann- whole- 
sale spreads probably will widen as cattle 
slaughter rates cj^pand and live prices 
decline faster than wholesale prices. 

Catde slaughter rebounded sharply dur- 
ing the first 2 weeks of January, follow- 
ing hoLday schedules. January's 
commercial cattle slaughter was about 1 
percent above a year ago at 654^800 head 
per week. Last December, commercial 
cattle slaughter was unusually small, 
down about 9 percent from a year earlier^ 
and posted the smallest weekly rate in a 
decade. 



Catde slaughter during first-quarter 1991 
likeJy was down about 1 percent from a 
year earlier, and the lowest in over 1 
years. However^ heavier weights at 
slaughter should have kept beef produc- 
tion about even with a year ago. 

On March 1, the number of cattle on feed 
in the seven monthly reporting cattle 
feeding states totaled 9 million head, 8 
percent above a year earlier — arni the 
highest inventory for that month since 
1974. Marketings declined 1 percent, 
but placements were up 6 percent from 
last year. Cattle on feed will decline in 
coming months as marketings exceed 
placements. 
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Sheep Inventory Declines 

The sheep and lamb Inventoiy at the 
begtnmng of the year was down I per- 
cent, die first decline since 1986. The 
drawdown is a reaction to continued Jow 
Choice slaughter lamb prices, which 
averaged 555.54 per cwt at San Angplo 
for 1990, down 17 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Production for 1991 is expected to be up 
one-half a percent lo 360 million pounds, 
as producers trini die ftock. Sheep 
producers' returns are now die lowest 
since die early 1980*s» and are expected 
to stay low diis year. 

Lamb prices for 1991 are forecast Lo 
remain around 1990 levels. Slaughter 
prices in die first quarter likely averaged 
S49-$51. Spring holiday demand pulled 
prices up towards die end of die quarter. 
Second-quarter prices are expected to 
average in die uppcrSSO^s to lower 
$60's, before slipping to die low $50's 
for die rest of the year. 

Hogs To Remain 
Profitable This Year 

Farrow-to-finish hog production was 
profitable in 1990 and is forecast to 
remain so in 1991. Cash costs are 
expected to average around $40 per cwt 
of hog produced, capital replacement 
costs should average about S6 per cwt. 
and receipts will top $50. This normally 
would encourage producers to expand 
their breeding herds, diough expansion 
so far has been slow. 

Through February, hog prices averaged 
in the low $50's, $3 to $4 higher dian in 
1990, However, prices are projected to 
be lower than a year ago in die second 
and diird quarters as output Hses, For all 
of 1991 , hog prices arc expected to aver- 
age in die low- ID inid-S50's, compared 
widi $54 last year, and pork output is 
expected to be up about 2 percent. 

Estimates of pork consumption on a 
retail and boneless trimmed basis have 
been revised. Conversion factors used to 
adjust carcass-weight pork disappearance 
to retail and boneless equivalent weights 



did not fully reflect die shift to leaner 
hog production and marketing changes. 
Research results show diat pork con- 
sumption, on a retail-weight basis, has 
been overstated in recent years, while 
boneless-weighi consumption has been 
understated Revisions have been made 
forl955-91 (see table 10), 

U, S. pork imports in 1990 totaled 897 
million pounds, about die same as in 
1989, Imports from die EC and Hungry 
were quite stror^, but were offset by 
smaller shipments from Poland, Yugosla- 
via, and Canada. Danish and Canadian 
production are expected to increase later 
diis year, helping to boost total U.S. pork 
imports about 5 percent in 1991, 

On February 12, die U,S, International 
Trade Commission (USITC) noted dial 
its hands were tied by die Binalional Dis- 
pute Settlement Panel and ruled diat U,S, 
hog producers were not threatened widi 
injury from imports of fresh, chilled, and 
frozen pork from Canada, In die absence 
of any appeals, diis ruling will mean can* 
celing die countervailing duty and refund- 
ing deposits collected by U,S. customs. 

But the National Pdrk Producers' Coun- 
cil announced dieir decision to appeal die 
USlTC injury ruling dirough an extraor- 
dinary challenge. These challenges are 
handled on a govemment-to-govemment 
basis. The U,S, Trade Representative 
now must decide whedier or not to raise 
die issue widi die Canadian government. 

Live hog imports from Canada totaled 
886,277 head in 1990, down 17 percent 
from 1989, Allof die decline was in 
hogs for slaughter. The number of 
feeder pigs imported rose M percent. In 
1991 , hog imports from Canada are 
expected to be virtually unchanged. 

U. S. pork exports in 1990 were down to 
all markets and totaled 238 million 
pounds compared to 262 million in 1989. 
This year's exports are likely to increase 
to about 240 million pounds. More will 
likely be shipped to Japan and Mexico, 



Broiler Prices 
To Slip Slightly 

Second-quarter wholesale prices proba- 
bly area veragii^g 52-58 cents a pound, 
compared widi almost 57 cents a year 
ago, based on a 6- Id 7-percent increase 
in supplies and lower exports. Average 
prices arc expected to remain in die low- 
to mid-50's for die rest of die year. 
Retail prices probably will average in the 
high 80*s, slighUy below a year earlier. 

For all of 1991, output is projected to 
increase 5-6 percent to about 19.6 billion 
pounds, influenced by last year's strong 
net returns. Approximately 5 percent 
will be exported. Lower prices for h"oil- 
ers relative to odier meats, coupled widi 
die increasing availability and variety of 
processed products, are spurring con- 
sumption. Per capita consumption is pro- 
jected at 74 pounds this year, up from 
almost 70 pounds in 1990, 

U,S, broiler exports rose 40 percent in 
1990 to a record LI billion pounds. The 
USSR accounted for about one-fourth of 
the total followed by Japan, Hong Kong, 
and Mexico, 

Exports in 1991 are projected to decline 
about 10 percent from last year. The 
USSR Is facing a very tight export credit 
situation, and has exhausted all U,S.- 
supplied credit guarantees. Sales to 
odier markets are expected to be 
unchanged. 

Turkey output rose an estimated 7 per- 
cent from a year ago in die first quarter, 
on top of last year's 22-pen:ent jump. 
Poult placements from Novemb^ 
through February indicate that second- 
quarter output probably will increase 4-5 
percent, compared with 9 percent a year 
earlier. For all of this year, output is fore- 
cast up 5 percent, versus 9 percent during 
1990. 

A sharp price drop late in 1990 and finan* 
cial losses by growers since December 
will resu^in production increases diis 
year. Despite moderate output growth, 
wholesale prices frrmed slightly In Febru- 
ary, probably in response to slightly 
lower stocks and prospects of brisk sales 
during Easter. Eastern region wholesale 
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turkey hen prices averaged 53-57 cents 
for the first quarter, and likely are rising 
10 55-61 cents in the second quarter. 

Turkey meat exports increased 32 per- 
cent to 54 million pounds in 1990, the 
highest in 10 years. Largest increases 
were to Mexico and the Pacific region, 
which together took nearly 70 percent of 
ihe shipments. The outlook points to 
continued brisk exports to these areas 
inl99L 

Egg Output 
To Continue Up 

A slightly larger layer flock will produce 
about 5.7 billion dozen eggs in 1991, 
about 1 percent above 1990 and the same 
percentage gain as last year. Hatching- 
egg production likely will expand 4-5 
percent, and table-egg production is 
expected to increase about half a percent 

Indicators of futtiie flock size — egg-type 
eggs in incubators and egg-type chicks 
hatched— show a flock size during first- 
half 1991 that is only slightly larger than 
a year earlier. The table-egg flock on 
February 1 w:is about the same as a year 
earlier, as was the total flock of 273.8 
million hens. 

Second -quarter table-egg output is 
expected to increase about 1 percent 
from a year earlier, following a I- to 2- 
pcrcent increase in the first quarter 
Third-quarter output probably will 
increase only fractionally from a year 
agp Requirements for Easter will sub- 
side quickly in the second quarter, and 
lower prices and returns are expected to 
follow. 

Prices for New York wholesale Grade A 
large eggs are expected to average 74-80 
cents per dozen this year, compared with 
the record 82 cents of the pasi 2 years. 
Second -quarter wholesale prices are 
expected to average in the low 70's, com- 
pared with almost 75 cents a year earlier. 
Retail prices in 1990 averaged Sl-01 per 
dozen, about the same as a year earlier. 
Lower average retail prices are expected 
in 1991. 
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Retail Dairy Prices 
Are Falling 

Retail dairy product prices continue to 
decline slowly in response to sharply fall- 
ing farm milk prices. In February, prices 
dropped L3 percent from a year earlier 
and were unchanged from a month 
earlier. 

The lower farm milk prices expected for 
1 99 1 will continue to pull down retail 
prices. Forallof 1991, retail dairy prices 
are expected to decline 1-4 percent. 

Retail prices were slow to follow the 
drop in milk prices that started in August 
1990- Between August 1990 and Febru- 
ary 1991, farm milk prices fell more than 
20 percent, while retail prices fell about 
2 percent But the sluggish economy 
will put retailers under pressuie to cut 
prices faster. 



For further information^ contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator; John Ginzel, cattle; 
Richard Stillman, sheep; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen, Agnes 
Perez, and Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim 
Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are at 
(202)219-1285 Ei 




Field Crops 
Overview 



Even with US. coarse grain exports 
down from a year earlier, total use is out- 
pacing last fall's harvest, and ending 
stocks will drop. With lower Acreage 
Reduction Program (ARP) requirements 
and more program flexibility, coarse 
grain area will rise several percentage 
points this spring. 

For US. winter wheat, concerns about 
dryness and pests in some areas lent sup* 
port to prices in early March. However, 
prices are down more than a dollar a 
bushel from last year and farmers' Janu- 
ary planting intentions indicated that 
total wheat area likely will drop more 
than 1 percent. TAc WarcA Prospective 
Plantings report was scheduled for 
release on March 28, cfter this AO had 
gone to press. 

US, Feed Use' 
To Set a Record 

Despite a forecast lO-million-ton gain in 
domestic feed grain consumption in 
1990/91, sluggish exports are expected to 
pull total use down from a year earlier. 
Exports are down because of improved 
crops in several countries, intense compe- 
tition from low-priced wheat for feeding 
livestock in several key markets, and a 
huge decline in Soviet purchases. Eco- 
nomic and political chaos in the Soviet 
Union has contributed to a significant 
deterioration in U.S. trade prospects for 
1990/9 L 

Com comprises over 85 percent of the 
coarse grains fed to livestock and poultry 
inthcU.S. Use of com is expected to 
rise almost 400 million bushels from 
1989/90 to over 4.8 billion— a record. 

Feed demand for com is expected to be 
up in 1990/91 because of larger numbers 
of cattle on feed and increased poultry 
production. However, if farmers follow 
through with their earlier intentions to 
reduce the number of sows farrowing, 
slightly less feed may be needed by hog 
producers late in the feed year. 
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Total U.S. com use (including exports) is 
forecast to fall below 8 billion bushels, 
more ihan 100 million below 1989/90. 
Nonetheless t consumption continues to 
outpace last fall's harvest, and domestic 
ending stocks are expected to drop about 
4 percent. 

Sorghum disappearance in 199(^91 is 
below a year earlier. Rclativcty tight sup- 
plies and firm prices likely will hold 
down sorghum use in the second half of 
1990/9L Ending stoclcs arc forecast to 
fall to only 76 million bushels, down 
from 440 million in 1988/89 and 220 mil^ 
lion in 1989/90. 

The last time sorghum stocks were this 
small was in 1974/75. Farmers' early- 
January planting intentions suggested a 
sharp gain in area this spring. 

Farm prices for com and sorghum in 
1990/91 arc expected to be around 
1989/90's $2.36 and $2.10 per bushel. 
Barley and oats prices, however, are fore- 
cast down about 30-35 cents each. 

C/.5. Wheat Prices 
Are Down Sharply 

U.S. farmers arc responding to higher 
ARP requirements and continued low 
wheal prices by cutting plantings. Win- 
ter wheal plantings were down 10 per- 
cent, and farmers said they intended to 
plant 13 percent less spring wheat for har- 
vest in 1991 than a year earlier. 

The wheat marketing year will begin in 
June with inventories of more than 950 
million bushels, 80 percent above a year 
earlier. 

Foreign wheat output is likely to drop as 
well in 1991/92. Less area will be 
planted in some of the major exporting 
countries and possibly some of the major 
importing countries. Wheat yields are 
unlikely to match the records and near- 
records set last year. However, relatively 
large stocks will mean that unless there 
is a substantial drop in output, U.S. 
exporters will face another year of 
intense competition. 

Through March 18, wheat prices have 
not shown their normal seasonal 



increase. Wheat prices are forecast to 
average $2.55-$2.65 a bushel for 
1990/91, down sharply from the $3.72 
registered during 1988/89 and 1989/90. 

Rice ARP 

To Raise Plantings? 

Provisions of the 1991 U.S. rice program 
were announced on January 30, 1991. 
To be eligible for program benefits, pro- 
ducers mtist idle 5 percent of their acre- 
age base, compared with 20 percent in 
1990, 25 percent in 1988 and 1989, and 
35 pcrcentin 1986 and 1987. 



The target price is SI 0.71 percwt, the 
same as in 1990. The national average 
loan rate is $6.50 per cwt, the legislative 
minimum and the same as in 1 990 as 
well. Advancedeficiency payments will 
be 40 percent of the estimated deficiency 
payment rate of $3.76 per cwl 

The 50/92 provision will again be avail- 
able as in 1986-90. Under this provision, 
farmers who underplant their maximum- 
payment rice acreage by at least 8 per- 
cent and plant no less than 50 percent of 
their maximum -payment acreage may 
receive deficiency payments based on 
92 percent of their maximum-payment 
acreage. 



Whaat Output Surges 18 Percent in Two Seasons ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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However, ihe 50-perccnt requirement 
may be reduced if a farmer is prevented 
from planting due to circumstances 
beyond his control. Notices have 
recently been mailed to county ASCS 
offices explaining how this part of the 
program works. 

The substantial cut in ihe ARP require- 
ment would ordinarily be expected to 
encourage growers lo plant more rice. 
However, the 1990 farm legislation 
leduced the area covered by deficiency 
payments. High costs for some rice farm- 
crs will limit the number of flexible acres 
planted with rice. As a result, any poten- 
tial planung gains because of the lower 
ARP likely wUl be offset somewhat by 
reduced plantings on the flexible acreage. 

In addition, the ongoing California 
drought may force growers there to dras- 
tically cut rice plantings this year. In 
1988 and 1989, California produced 19- 
21 percent of all U.S. rice and 60-64 per- 
cent of medium grain rice. 

In 1990, California's share of medium 
grain production slipped to 57 percent 
because its faimcR increased plantings 
only 800 acres while growers in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana increased plantings 
e9X)00 acres. And medium grain acre- 
age may increase again in Arkansas and 
Louisiana in 1991/92. 

Brazil Pulls Down 
Global Bean Output 

World oilseed production for 199(V91 is 
forecast at a record 217 million metric 
tons. But soybean output probably will 
drop 2.3 million metric tons. South 
American soybean output, pressured by 
area declines in Brazil Jikely will drop 
2.8 million metric tons from a year ear- 
lier. But this offers only a limited oppor- 
tunity for the U.S. to recapture lost 
market share. 

Brazil's area is down in response to gov- 
ernment policies directing farm credit 
toward food crops. And farmers there 
apparently have cutback on chemical 
and fertilizer inputs. Weather has been a 
factor as well, with severe dryness in 
Brazil's southern states since mid- 



December So yields are expected to^ 
show a modest drop. 

Global demand for soybeans and meal 
likely will lag last year's. Bean imports 
by the EC are forecast down 4 percent 
and the prospects for additional meal 
imports by the USSR are constrained by 
a lack of credit. Th^ USSR has already 
exhausted a major U.S. credit package. 

As a result, U.S. exports will be down 
and stocks of soybeans, oil, and meal 
will be higher by the end of the market- 
ing year. Although stocks wtU be up, 
strong domestic use and declines in for- 
eign inventories are likely to keep the 
season-average price alxHit even with 
last season's $5-70. 

Farmers surveyed in early January said 
they planned to plant 58.5 million acres 
of soybeans, up 1 percent firom a year 
ago. Actual plantings won't begin until 
late this month. 

Factors that would boost U.S. plantings 
include a smaller South American crop, 
signs of a strengthening export market, 
and lower soybean stocks abroad. 
Despite new planting flexibility, piice 
fundamentals still favor com in the Mid- 
wesL 

Last year's peanut crop was down nearly 
10 percent to 3.6 billion pounds, reflect- 
ing the effects of drought in the South- 
east. The smaller crop is holding down 
forecast exports to 525 million pounds 
from last year's strong 989 million. 

With half the marketing year over, 
domesuc use of manufactured products 
like peanut butter and salted nuts is down 
5percenL Last year's production short- 
fall led the USITC to hold hearings on 
raising the import quota for 1990J^l. 
The Commission's recommendation is 
expected on March 22. 

Cotton Planting 
Is Beginning 

As planting commences in the far south- 
em portions of the U.S . cotton belt, pro- 
ducers are closely scrutinizing domestic 
and mtemational events for the impacts 
on future cotton prices. 



Continuing strong demand this season is 
brightening early prospects for the 
1991/92 U.S. cotton crop. Exports likely 
will reach 8 million 480-pound bales in 
1990/91. up4 percent from a year ago. 
Larger exports arc expected to offset a 
decline in domestic mil] use. Ending 
stocks on July 3 1 are projected at 2.3 mil- 
lion bales, the lowest in 66 years. 

Strong demand for U.S. cotton and con- 
tinued tight foreign stocks contributed to 
a dramatic price rise in the U.S. and 
Northern Europe in February. This may 
boost interest among noncraditional 
growers. 

But in California, the protracted drought 
is expected lo hold down plantings. 
Acreage there could drop 20-30 percent 
below 1990's 1.1 million acres, accord- 
ing to industry estimates. IJimCole 
(202)2]9-0840j 



For further inrormation, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheal; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Mcir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Tom Bickcrton, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds: Carolyn Whitton, world cotton; 
Scott San ford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202) 219-0820; domesuc (202) 
219-0840. GS 
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Retail fresh fruit prices are expected to 
remain above a year ago through the 
spring and sum/Tier due to last Decem- 
ber's freeze damage in California and a 
smaller 1990 apple crop. However, fruit 
and vegetable supplies are not expected 
to be seriously affected by the California 
drought. 

Domestic sugar use rose almost 4 per- 
cent in 1990 from a year ago and was 
the largest since 1983. Percapitause 
also was up. Consumption gains are 
expected to continue. 

Although domestic cigarette use remains 
on the decline, US. tobacco output is 
expanding because of growing US. ciga- 
rette exports. And economic reform in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
promise even greater export opportu- 
nities. 

Fresh Fruit Prices 
To Remain High 

Consumer prices are running well ahead 
of a year ago due to a smaller apple crop 
and reduced fresh citrus supplies caused 
by last December's freeze. The freeze 
destroyed over half of California's 
oranges and cut lemon output. 

The U.S. average retail price for Red 
Delicious apples climbed to 8 1 cents a 
pound in January, up from 60 cents a 
year earlier. Navel orange prices 
climbed 46 percent and lemon prices 
rose 16 percent in the month following 
the freeze. 

Washington apple production was 6 per- 
cent smaller in 1990 than a year earlier 
because of smaller fruit sizes. Conse- 
quently, fresh shipments out of the state 
were running 13 percent below a year 
ago as of mid -February, 



Fornr! 



Shipping point prices for Red E)elicious 
to.b. Washington (controlled atmo- 
sphere storage) averaged 41 cents a 
pound in January, up from 25 cents a 
year earlier. Controlled atmosphere stor- 
age uses nitrogen to slow respiration of 
warehoused apples and is superior to reg- 
ular cold storage in maintaining quality 
over a longer period of time. Most 
apples marketed after February 1 are 
from controlled atmosphere storage. 

Retail prices for fresh oranges are 
expected to remain at record highs 
through the spring and summer due to 
smaller supplies of California navel and 
Valencia oranges. California valencias 
typically are the principal fresh orange 
available during the spring and summer. 

In March, the California Valencia crop 
was forecast at 4 13, 000 short tons, 59 
percent below a year earlier and 52 per- 
cent less than prospects prior to the 
freeze. 

Rorida stepped up its shipments of fresh 
oranges following ihc C^fomia freeze 
because of higher fresh market prices 
and lower processing prices. The Florida 
Department of Cilnis estimates that 13.5 
million 90 pound boxes of oranges, org 
percent of the Rorida crop, will be 
shipped for the fresh market this season, 
the biggest share since 1967/68. 

The Smaller fitsh orange supplies likely 
contributed to higher apple and banana 
prices. Banana prices increased 2 per- 
cent in January from a month earlier. 

Retail prices for processed fruit remained 
relatively unchanged following the Cali- 
fornia freeze. Lower prices for fruit 
juices and frozen fruit (primarily frozen 
concentrated orange juice) continue to 
offset higher prices for canned and dried 
fruit. 

Vegetables 
Remain Plentiful 
Despite the Drought 

Although California is the major U.S. 
producer of many fruits and vegetables, 
supplies in 1991 are unlikely to be notice- 
ably affected by the state's worst drought 



in years (see the Resources article in the 
MaichAO). Virtually all of the state's 
fruits and vegetables are irrigated. 

Producers in the southern San Joaquin 
Valley are the hardest hit by the drought. 
The San Joaquin is one of California's 
major fruit and tree nut areas. In addi- 
tion, it supplies fresh vegetables such as 
lettuce, broccoli, and carrots during the 
fall and early winter. However, several 
characteristicsoffruit and vegetable 
farming in California will limit the 
drought's impact. 

First, California fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers in the southernmost counties irri- 
gate with water from the Colorado River, 
which has ample supplies this year, or 
they pump water from underground 
wells: 

Second, fruits and vegetables arc high- 
value crops and the returns per gallon of 
irrigation water used are higher than for 
field crops such as cotton, rice, alfalfa, 
and other hay. So, when growers face 
reduced water supplies, they will divert 
water from field crops to fruits and vege- 
tables in order to maximize profits. 

Specialty Vegetables 
Gain Popularity 

Although the market for specialty vegeta- 
bles is small, it is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the vegetable industry. Supplies 
of specialty vegetables, including 
imports, are increasing 12-15 percent a 
year. The biggest percentage gains in 
1989 from a year earlier were among ori- 
ental vegetables (29 percent), southem 
and snow peas (19 percent), and tropical 
fruits and vegetables (18 percent). 

Specialties are variously defined, but gen- 
erally include herbs and spices, oriental 
and other ethnic vegetables, tropical 
fruits and vegetables, and baby vegeta- 
bles (usually fully ripe miniature 
varieties). 

California, the largest specialty vegetable 
supplier, reported that production rose 17 
percent in 1989. The biggest increases 
were in oriental vegetables, herbs and 
spices, rappini, and chili peppers. Cali- 
fornia reported harvesting nearly 1,300 
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acresof baby vegetables in 1989. It also 
was Lhe major supplier of fresh herbs, fol- 
lowed by Florida and Mexico. 

ELhnic food stores always have been an 
important markedng outlet for special- 
ties. But, many high-volume retailers 
have added specialty sections in recent 
years to enhance the image of their pro- 
duce departments. The markci for spc* 
cialtics is cxpcclcd to continue growing 
as the appeal of unusual items rises and 
the purchasing power of various ethnic 
groups expands. 

Per Capita Sugar Use 
Is Rising Again 

U.S. sugar consumption in calendar 1990 
was the highest since 1983. Confection- 
ery, baJcery, and cereal products scored 
the biggest increases in use. Rising 3.9 
percent from a year earlier, sugar use in 
1990 is estimated to have been 8,6 mil- 
lion tons, raw value. 

After peaking in 1977 at 11,1 million 
short tons, sugar use fell until 1986, The 
biggesi declines came between 1980 and 
1985 when sugar was replaced with high 
fniciose com syrup (HPCS) in most soft 
drinks. After 1986, the possibilities for 
replacing sugar with MFCS in manufac- 
tured food products became more limited. 

Per capita sugar consumption declined 
from 94,2 pounds in 1977 to 59.7 pounds 
in 1986, then leveled off. Currently, per 
capita consumption shows signs of grow- 
ing, having increased to 64 pounds in 
1990, up from 62^ in 1989, 

Cigarette Exports 
Drive Tobacco Demand 

While domestic U,S, cigarette consump- 
tion fell in 1990, output rose 3.4 percent 
and exports rose 16 percent. Exports to 
Belgium and Luxembourg showed an 
especially large gain. Because u-adc sta- 
tistics do not show the fmal destinations^ 
some of the extra cigarettes shipped to 
those countries probably moved on to 
other European countries. 

Economic reforms in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union are expected to open 



nmrkets to more U.S* products. The bulk 
of a purchase negotiated between the 
USSR and U,S, tobacco companies, 
reportedly involving the sale of 35-40 bil- 
lion cigareues over 2 years, likely will be 
shipped in 1991, 

U,S, dgaretle consumption fell an esti* 
mated 3 percent in 1990 to 524 billion. 
The decline is expected to continue in 
1991 because of health concerns among 
cigaret^ users, higher taxes and 
increased prices, antismoking publicity, 
the declining social acceptance of ciga- 
rette smoking t aiKl further restricdons on 
where people can smoke. 

The national basic flue-cured marketing 
quota for 1991 is the same as a year ear- 
lier (877,7 million pounds) while the bur- 
ley quota was increased 20,5 percent lo 
726 million. Because of unused quota 
carried over from the previous year, the 
effective quotas for flue*cured and bur* 
ley are 892 million and 875 million 
pounds. 

The jump in the burley quota reflects a 
tight supply-demand situation. Under- 
marketings of hurley have risen in recent 
years as some growers have stopped pro- 
ducing tobacco. Many hurley growers 
have very small quotas and have not 
been able to afford cost-cutting methods 
used by flue-cuicd growers. 

Legislation passed in 1990 will for the 
fu^t time permit the sale of hurley mar- 
keting quotas within individual counties. 
In addition, lease and transfer of quotas 
across county lines is now permitted in 
Tennessee, As a consequence, under- 
marketings of hurley are expected to 
decline. Small growers who are not 
using their quotas are expected to sell or 
lease them to larger producers. The aver- 
age size of flue-cured quotas grew after 
thcirsale was permitted in 1982, [Glenn 
Zepp (202)219^0883} 




For further information, contact; Boyd 
Buxton, fruii; Gary Lucier. vegetables; 
Peter B uzzaneil, sweetenCTs; Vcrner 
Grise. tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree nuts 
and greenhouse/nursery; David Harvey. 
aquaculture; Lewrenc Glaser, indusuial 
crops. All are at (202) 219-0883, E 



Broiler Futures 

Trading 

Resumes 



Trading of broiler futures contracts 
at the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange (CME) resumed on Feb- 
ruary 7. 1991 after a 9-year hiatus. And 
cash settlements for the contracts were 
offered for the first time. The contracts 
are a hedging instrument for use by pro- 
cessors, food wholesalers, integrated 
broiler operators, grocers, food service 
operators, and others who regtUarly buy 
or sell chicken products. The contracts 
also provide a speculating instrument for 
traders. 

Trading volume in broiler futures con- 
tracts likely will grow as their potential 
becomes beucr recognized, Ntony poien* 
tial participants are still assessing how to 
incorporate the contracts into their regu- 
lar business activities. As with any new 
conuact, ii will take some lime for the 
broiler futures contacts to become 
widely understood and used. 

While technically a revision of the 
broiler contract which traded from 1979- 
82, the addition of the cash settlement 
feature and the expansion of the broiler 
industry make it for all practical pur* 
posesanew contracL The initiative to 
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reviialize ihe contract came from compa- 
nies wiihin ihc broiler industry. Iiisihe 
first new agricultural futures contract to 
be traded on the CME since the plywood 
contract was added in 1981. 

A bn3iler futures contract is a legal con- 
tract tobuy or sell broilers on a specified 
date at a specified price. Contracts are 
traded that matuit in 8 specific months: 
February, April, May^ June, July^ 
August, October, and December. The 
lastday of trading for each contract ends 
at 12 noon, Chicago lime, on the sccond- 
to-last Friday of the month it matures. 

Each conu-aci is for 40,000 pounds (the 
size of a standard truckload of broilers) 
of rcady-to-cook broiler chicken, with 
the cash settlement price based on 
USDA*s composite l2-city broiler price. 
The minimum price change allowed is 
.025 cents per pound ($10 per contract) 
and the daily price movement limit is 2 
cents per pound ($800 per conirac t) 
above or below the previous day's settle- 
ment price. 

Number of Contracts 
Expected To Rise 

The CME recognized that it would take 
time for daily trading volume to reach 



levels that provide sufficient market liq- 
uidity. Initial goals were for daily trade 
levels to reach about 500 contracts as 
quickly as possible. The number of con- 
tracts cleared on opening day was 170 — 
in line with the CME's expectations. 
Trading volume on the second day was 
234 contracts, but then trended tower for 
the rest of the month. 

The number of contracts cleared daily 
(i.c., bought and sold) during Febnxary 
averaged 75, and the number of open 
contracts averaged 158. An open con- 
tract is a futures contract entered into but 
not yet fulfilled by an offsetting transac- 
tion. Daily trading volume increased in 
March, and averaged 162 contracts dur- 
ing the first week. Open contracts 
reached 546. 

Several factors will influence the wide- 
spread use of the contracts, including a 
build-up of sufficient daily volume to 
atu-act traders, and increased involve- 
ment of commercial producers. Trading 
interest may also be stimulated if there is 
greater use of the 12<ity composite price 
for regular broiler purchases, rather than 
the various dock prices such as the Geor- 
gia dock. 

The 12-city price represents sales to first 
receivers near the point of consumption 
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while the dock prices are near the point 
of production. There is a high correla- 
tion between these prices, with the differ- 
ence reflecting transportation costs. 
However, there is a strong tradition to 
use dock prices as the basis for pricing 
contracts between processors, wholesal- 
ers, and retailers. And it likely will take 
time for the 12-ciiy price to be more 
widely accepted and written into con- 
tracts. 

Trading also may increase as the cash set- 
tlement feature becomes better under- 
stood. When the fu-st contracts expire in 
April and actual settlement occurs, some 
misgivings about contract liquidity 
should be dispelled. Also, as broiler 
prices enter the typically more volatile 
second and third quarters, opportunities 
for hedging and speculating may become 
more apparent. 

New Contract Allows for 
Cash Settlement 

The main difference between this con- 
tract and the earlier one is the use of cash 
settlements. Contracts held to maturity 
are settled by the exchange of cash rather 
than by delivery of the commodity as in 
most agricultural futures contracts. So, 
persons holding positions at the end of 
the last day of u^ding will have added or 
subtracted from their brokerage accounts 
amounts equal to the difference between 
the closing futures price and USDA's 
composite 12-city broiler price released 
on the following Monday. 

This arrangement assures that the futures 
price will converge to the 12-city broiler 
price on the last day of u^ading and elimi- 
nates the need to actually deliver broilers 
to scule obligations that remain when 
trading ceases. The feeder catde futures 
conU*act traded at the CME also uses 
cash setUemcnt. 

The 12-city price confirms actual market 
transactions and is considered reliable 
and compiled by neutral sources^ The 
price is weighted by the sales volume in 
three geographic regions of four whole- 
chicken product categories: U.S. Grade 
A (including branded), plant grade, 
chilled pack, and whole birds without 
giblets. In addition, the price is weighted 
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by ihe population in ihe three geographic 
regions, ihe East* Central, and West. 

The old contract was scaled only through 
physical delivery of "iced" broilers, 
which proved to be cumbersome. There 
was too much variety in interpietations 
of product quality and specifications of 
the pnxliK:t to be delivered, with so 
many possible variations in weight, 
color, and location, a fair Systran of settle- 
ment coiUd not be agreed upon. Prob- 
lems with settlement contributed to low 
trading volume and the ultimate demise 
of the contract. 

Hedges Cut 
Price Risk 

Trading broiler futures achieves one of 
two main purposeSi hedging or specula- 
tion. A hedger actually deals in broilers 
while a speculator deaJs only in futures 
contracts. Hedging is the purchase or 
sale of a futures contact as a temporary 
offsetting substitute for a transaction to 
be made at a later date in the cash market. 

Hedges can serve as insurance against 
the risk of adverse price changes. By tak- 
ing opposite positions in the futures and 
cash markets, any loss in one maiket will 
be offset by a gain in the other. This is 
because cash and futures prices tend to 
move in the same direction and converge 
as the contract matures. 

Hefners usually raise broilers or are 
food service businesses that seek to avoid 
[osses in their cash position from 
changes in price. A hedge can protect* or 
"lock in/' a profit* from producing, pro- 
cessing, storing, and marketing a com- 
modity. 

Producers can sell contracts to protect 
against price declines white food service 
companies are able to buy contracts to 
protect against price increases. Incon- 
tmst, speculators take positions in con- 
tracts hoping to profit solely from 
correctly anticipating changes in price. 



Price Volatility Gives 
Impetus to Futures 

Broiler prices can be volatile, presenting 
considerable price risk to producers and 
users of wholesale potdtry products. 
And theie are typically wide swings in 
the average 12-city weekly broiler price. 

Th is volatil tty represen ts risks to broi ler 
integrators and processors who pre- 
viously could hedge only the costs of key 
feed ingredients, such as com and 
soymeal. Broiler futures contracts offer 
a hedge to reduce broiler price risk and 
price fluctuations by allowing growing 
and processing margins to be locked in 
before actual physical delivery takes 
place. 

The chicken futures contracts also are 
useftiJ to commercial users who must set 
menu prices and plan "specials'* well in 
advance of broiler purchases. Exporters 
can use futures contracts as a temporary 
substitute for the cash purchase or sale to 
lock in handling maigins. Ultimately, 
this may allow U.S. broiler exports to be 
priced even moic competitively on the 
world market. [Lee Christensen (202) 
219-07J4] ^ 
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Aquaculture 
Expected 
To Grow 



Seafood products represent one of 
the few major areas ofU.S. food 
and agrictUture with a significant 
trade deficit^ and this deficit is expected 
to increase over the next decade. Grow- 
ing domestic demand for seafood, stag- 
nant landings of many wild harvest 
species, and the itladvely slow develop- 
ment of many sectors of domestic aqua- 
culture have contributed to the rising 
fisheries trade deficit. 

Despite efforts to manage wild fish and 
shellfish populations for their greatest 
sustained yieldi the U.S. is expected to 
go on consuming more seafood than it 
produces. During 1980-89, imports of 
edible fish products rose almost 50 per- 
cent to 3.2 billion pounds. So, while edi- 
ble fishery exports more than doubled to 
1.4 billion pounds, the trade deficit rose 
from 1.5 billion pounds to 1.8 billion. 

However domestic aquaculture will 
remain a growth industry. This growth 
also will benefit some rural areas by pro- 
viding alternative crops and creating new 
jobs. Growth over the next decade will 
come from a number of sources: 

• Continued expansion cf established 
sectors. Their higher production 
will come from increases in farm 
size and productivity. 

. Greater efficiency through increased 
research. New research will allow 
producers to raise stocking densities, 
shorten growing times, and lower 
mortality rates. These changes will 
drop per-unit growing costs and 
aJlow aquaculture to compete more 
effectively with landed fish. 

. Expansion to more species. New 
species will aJlow aquacultural oper- 
ations to expand into new parts of 
the country. 
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* Sustained demand growth due to 
dietary concerns. In addition, 
higher consumption will be aided by 
the rising number of ouiJets actively 
maiiceting seafood. The year-round 
availability and stable prices of 
aquacultural products arc distinct 
advantages to retail outlets. 

Catfish Output Will 
Continue Up 

Grower and hatchery inventories indicate 
that supplies are ample to continue 
expanding catfish output In 1991 and 
into 1992, The large increases in grower 
holdings of medium and small food-size 
fish (those that are already at harvcstable 
size) may have placed downward pres- 
sure on grower prices in the first quarter, 
a time when demand traditionally peaks. 

Catfish dominate U,S, aquaculture, 
accounting for about half of the totaJ out- 
put, and likicly will remain at the top of 
the industry for some time, Ptocessed 
catfish production grew from 46 million 
pounds in 1980 to 360 miUion in 1990. 
Domestically, only the salmon, shrimp, 
and crab catches have a higher value. 

Catfish received by processing plants 
topped 360 million pounds in 1990, up 
over 5 percent from the previous year. 
But this was a small gain compared with 
ihealmost l6-pcrcentjumpin 1989, 
Last year's slower growth rate reflected 
lower farm and processor prices in 1989 
and a labor dispute at the largest proces- 
sor in 1990, Growth in 1991 is likely to 
be higher. 

The continued growth in the catfish 
industry will require expanding tradi- 
tional maiiteis and developing new ones, 
Howcvefi developing the export market 
is likely to be costly. 

Catfish Prices 
To Be Flat 

The average price paid by processors for 
farm-raised catfish in 1990 was 77,3 
cents a pound (liveweight), 8 percent 
above a year earlier. Price increases in 

first-quarter 1990 were due to a pricing 
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Mississippi Accounts for Over 70 Percent of U.S. Cotflsli Saies 
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plan developed by the Catfish Bargain- 
ing Association, The plan called for an 
increase in prices paid by processors. 
But the Association agreed to lower 
prices later in 1990, and prices are not 
expected to rise this year. 



After rising 6 percent in 1990 to $2,24 a 
pound, average prices for processed prod- 
ucts are expected to remain stable in 
1991, Between 1980 and 1990, average 
processed prices increased over 50 per- 
cent But when adjusted for inflation, 
they rose only 15 percent However, 
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increased efficiency has substantially 
lowered processors* production costs. 

As the catfish indusuy has expanded 
over the last several years, its sales 
makeup also has changed. Frozen prod- 
ucts are capturing a growing shane of cat- 
fish sales. In 1990, sales of frozen 
products increased 10 pcrcenL This 
reflects industry expansion beyond tradi- 
tional markets and the growth of sales to 
food service and institutional outlets. 
Given equal quality^ people in these mar- 
kets prefer the longer usable life of fro- 
zen products. 

Sales also are shifting away from whole 
products to filleted and "other" products. 
Sales of whole fish reached 64 million 
pounds in 1987, but fell to 59 million in 
1990. Sales of fillets are the major bene- 
ficiary of the move away from whole 
fish. 

Fillet sales should continue to grow with 
the popularity of microwaveable entrees. 
Also, fillets are the most familiar fonn 
for most people, and are preferred by 
many restaurants and hotels. 

Output Growth 
Fastest In Texas 

Water acreage devoted to catfish produc- 
tion on January U 1991, was almost 
162,000 acres, up 7 percent from a year 
earher. Total caifish sales (hatcheries 
plus growers) in 1990 jumped almost 20 
percent to $323 million, but are expected 
to increase at a slower rate in 199 1 . 

Mississippi remains the largest supplier 
with a substantial majority of both acre- 
age and sales. However, water acreage 
is growing rapidly in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas^ and Louisiana. The three states aver- 
aged an 1 1 -percent acreage increase in 
1990 and arc expected to grow at about 
the same rate in 1991. 

C^ifish production is also growing in 
new areas, such as Ftorida, the Carolinas, 
and Texas. These states substantiaily 
boosted acreage and loiaJ sales in 1990. 
Growth in many of these newer areas has 
been fueled by new processing plants 
and feed mills built for catfish. 



Production is growing the fastest in 
Texas, During 1990* area there 
increased from 2,300 acres to over 3^600 
and sales shot up from $1.1 million to 
about S6 million. 

Except for large food-size fish, invenlo- 
nes held by catfish growers at the begin* 
ningof 1991 were well ahead of a year 
earlier. Mostsignificant were the 
increases in the medium and small food- 
size categories^ which rose 27 and 39 per- 
cent 

When grower and hatchery inventories 
are combined, the stocker inventory is up 

13 percent and fingerling inventory is up 

14 percent from a year earlier, Stockers 
are longer than 6 inches but weigh less 
than three-fourths of a pound. Finger- 
lings are less than 6 inches long. 

Ending stocks of processed catfish in 
1990 were 9.4 million pounds, up 15 per- 
cent from a year earlier. While this is a 
considerable increase, it represents only 
about a 20-day supply. All of the 
increase came in filleted and "other^ 
products; whole fish inventories fell 19 
percent. [Dave Harvey (202) 219- 
0888} r^ 
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Exports 
To Drop 
$3.1 Billion 



U.S. agricultural exports are 
expected to fall more in fiscal 
1991 than forecast late last 
November. Export value is projected to 
drop slightly more than S3 billion from a 
year ago to S37 billion. This would be 
the first decline in nominal values since 
fiscal 1986. (This article is based on a 
quanerly forecast update released Febru- 
ary 27. The next update will be released 
on May 29,) 

From 1981 to 1986, U.S. agricultural 
exports fell more thanSnbilHon. After 
1986, favorable changes in exchange 
rates» overseas economic growth, and 
U.S. farm policy combined to help drive 
exports back up to $40 billion. 

Export volume rose from 1 10 million 
tons in 1986 lo nearly 150 million in 
1990, An IS-million-ton drop is forecast 
for fiscal 1991, the first substantial 
decline since 1986. 

Reduced grain exports account for much 
of the expected decline, following record 
worid wheat production, record grain pro- 
duction in China, and near-record grain 
output in the Soviet Union. In contrast, 
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US. agricultural trade balance 
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Grains Lead the Decline in U.S. Ag Exports 



Commodity 
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1989 


1&90 


1991 
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Coarse grains 


52 
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Oit seeds and products 
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Animal products 
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I oHscai ysora, 199t fOfecasL 

exports of high-value products are fore- 
cast to reach a record in fiscal 1991. 
High-value exporu will be lifted by con- 
tinued stfung economic growth in some 
major markets and the historically low 
value of the dollar. 

U-S. agriculttiral imports are forecast to 
reach $22,5 billion, up $500 million from 
the November estimate but unchanged 
from a year earlier. With lower exports, 
and imports unchanged from a year ago, 
the U.S. agriciiliunil trade surplus is fore- 
cast to fall S3 billion from a year earlier 
10 $14.5 billion. 

Part of the drop in exports is due to the 
diminishing effects of the 1988 North 
American drought, which raised world 
prices and lifted export values in fiscal 
1989 and 1990. Reduced grain output in 
key countries helped sustain U.S. export 
volume despite higher prices in 1989. 
And in 1990, continued record Soviet 
imports of U.S. com sustained volume 
for another year, drawing down U.S. 
slocks. 

Duringfiscal 1991, conditions arc 
expected to be less favorable. WithU.S. 
wheat production largely recovered from 
the drought, foreign wheat output at a 
record 5 14 million tons, and coarse grain 
output higher for the second consecutive 
year, grain prices are falling. Wheat 
prices especially are expected lo be sub- 
stantially lower during fiscal 1991 ihana 
year earlier. 



Wheat & Coarse Grain 
Exports Are Down 

After reaching $17 and $16 billion in fis- 
cal 1989 and 1990, U.S. grain exports are 
expected lo fall lo $12.6 billion in 1991. 
The declii^ includes drops in wheat, 
coarse grains, and rice. While rice 
exports are expected to fall only $100 
million from a year ago, wheat exports 
may slide $1.4 billion, and coarse grains, 
$2 billion. This represents a decline in 
wheat and coarse grain exports of 30 and 
25 percent from a year earlier. 

Sharply lower world wheat prices ars not 
only reducing the value ofU.S. wheat 
exports, but they also arc indirectly 
reducing U.S. coarse grain exports as pro- 
ducers globally find it economical to use 
wheat for livestock feed. Lower prices 
are due lo the record to near-record out- 
put in many countries. Fbreign wheat 
production in 1990/91 is up an estimated 
63 million tons from 2 years earlier, and 
foreign coarse grain output is up 14 mil- 
lion. 

In fiscal 1991, U.S. wheat exports arc 
forecast 10 fall 1.5 million ions to 26.5 
million. However, coarse grain exports 
are expected to slip a little more than 14 
million tons to 55 million. Much of the 
expected decline in the value of wheat 
exports is due to lower prices, while 
lower volume accounts for most of 
coarse grains* drop. 

And the sharp rise in wheat output 
around the world means increased global 
wheat stocks. Coarse grain stocks will 
drop slightly. So the average price of 
U.S. coarse grain expats will £all only 



about S5 per ton during fiscal 1991 while 
the average price of wheat will drop 
roughly $45 per ton. With world price 
changes favoring wheat consumption, 
global use of wheat as livestock feed is 
expected to continue rising, cutting U-S. 
com exports. 

China & the USSR 
To Import Less Grain 

Record grain production in China and 
near-record production in the Soviet 
Union in 1990^1 have weakened the out- 
look for U.S. sates. Among U.S. 
customers, the Soviet Union will reduce 
grain purchases the most due to lower 
prices and sharply lower Soviet com 
imports. Soviet imports are expected to 
fall by $1.4 billion to $1.6 billion. 

Coarse grains arc likely to account for 
much of the expected decline in U.S. 
sales to the Soviets. Several factors 
explain this expecied decline: A near- 
record Soviet grain crop, prices that 
favor wheat imports over U.S. com, and 
Soviet foreign exchange constraints. 

U.S. com exports to the Soviet Union 
were a near-record and record in 1989 
and 1990. A poor Soviet crop and low 
production In foreign exporting countries 
boostedU.S.Cxponsinfiscal 1989. In 
1990, U.S. com eiports remained strong 
despite Increased Soviet production, 
largely due to increasing problems the 
Soviet govemmcnt had in obtaining out- 
put from their producers. 

China*s record grain crop is adversely 
affecting U.S. exports to other Asian mar- 
kets. In Korea, increased Chinese coarse 
grain sales and increased feeding of 
wheat to livestock are expected to cut 
U.S. sales by $400 million from 1990^s 
record S2.7 billion. 

Increased U.S. cotton exports to China 
are expecied to offset some of the lost 
grain sales there. China will account for 
much of the S300-million gain expected 
for U.S. couon exports in fiscal 1991. 
The value of total U.S. agricultural 
exports to China is expected to fall by 
$200 million to S700 million. 
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U.S. oilseed and product exports are fore- 
cast to drop $700 million from a year ago 
in fiscal 199L And the volume of U.S. 
soybean and meal exports is dropping as 
well. World oilseed markets are experi- 
encing many of the same conditions as 
the grain markets. Global soybean and 
meal trade volume is expected to fait, 
prices are lower for meal, and the U.S. 
share of world trade is likely to shrink. 

Some Exports 
Are Moving Up 

On the other hand, U.S. cotton exports 
are rising under market conditions 
almost exactly opposite those facing 
grains and oilseeds. Prices arc up, world 
trade is higher, and the U.S. share of 
trade is greater than a year earlier. U.S. 
cotton exports are expected to reach S3 
billion in fiscal 1991, up $300 million 
from a year earlier, and matching 1980's 
record. Much of the U.S. g^ is due to a 
lack of exportable foreign supplies. 

Since the mid-1980's, the three major 
U.S. competitors have not kept pace with 
growing world demand. Pakistan has 
almost doubled its cotton consumption in 
the last 5 years while its output stag- 
nated. China's production dropped jast 
as its consumption was taking off. And 
cotton output in the Soviet Union has 
been flat. 

U.S. exports of animal products are 
climbing from $6.6 billion in fiscal 1990 
to S6.8 billion. Part of the gain repre- 
sents a rcium to prc-l989 conditions. 
Dairy product exports fell in 1990 
because Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) stocks used in food aid and other 
government-assisted exports had been 
depleted. Nonfat dried milk exports fell 
to $20 million from $145 million a year 
earlier. 

CCC stocks of daily products fell in 
1989 and 1990 as higher prices cncotir- 
aged producers to sell to other buyers. 
And there were even commercial exports 
10 the EC in 1989, an atypical trade pat- 
tern. But during 1990, prices plummeted 
and the CCC began acquiring stocks 
again. Increased government stocks will 
enable food aid shipments of dairy prod- 
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ucts and other government-assisted 
exports to rise in 1991. 

Horticultural exports are likely to reach a 
record $5.6billion in fiscal 1991, up 
$400 million from a year ago. Continued 
strong demand from Canada, the EC, and 
East Asian markets are major factors 
behind this growth. However, some of 
the expected gain stems from revised 
U.S. procedures for collecting data on 
U.S. exports to Canada. 

Prior to January 1991, the U.S. used 
export data to report trade with Canada. 
These data undercounted shipments to 
Canada, and horticultural exports were 
particularly affected. Now that Canadian 
import data have been substituted for 
U.S. export data, no undercounting is 
expected. Thepnevious undercounting 
makes 199rs growth appear higher than 
actual shipments indicate, particularly 
compared with fiscal 1989, when 
undercounting was at its greatest. 
[Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822} M 



EC Policy: 
Reform or 
Tinker? 



In late January, the EC Commission 
approved a "Reflections Paper" pro- 
posing major reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP). The proposal 
called for sharp cuts in price supports, 
reduced production quotas, direct income 
aid to farmers, and increased land set- 
asides. Under the plan, large farms 
would receive less direct income aid and 
face stHcter land set-aside requirements 
than small farms. 

A number of EC agriculture ministers 
objected strongly to the Commission's 
CAP reform proposals. So, in late Febru- 
ary, the Commission decided to assemble 
a 1991/92 price package with only minor 
overall adjustments. 

Still, a majority of the Community's 
farm ministers strongly opposed the 
price package because they claimed the 
price cuts were too large. The Com- 



mission's fundamental reforms are now 
scheduled to be debated this summer 
after the annual price package has been 
wrapped up. The outcome oif the price 
package and the resolution of the CAP 
reform debate should show how far the 
EC is willing to go at the GATT talks. 

Reforms Would 
Slash Support Prices 

In the Reflections Paper on CAP reform, 
the Cbmmission noted that the EC's post- 
WOTld War H goal of food self-suffi- 
ciency has been surpassed. U also stated 
that incremental changes to the CAP in 
1973, 1978, 1984-86, and 1988 failed to 
curb supplies, raise farm incomes, or con- 
tain budget costs. So the paper called for 
serious CAP reform. 

The p^>er also reported that the CAP has 
tended to widen disparities among farm- 
ers: 6 percent of the EC's grain farms 
now account for 50 percent of grain land 
and 60 percent of the production; 1 5 per- 
cent of the dairy farms produce 50 per- 
cent of the milk; 10 percent of the beef 
farms produce 50 percent of the beef; 
and 80 percent of the farm budget goes 
to 20 percent of the farm operators. 

The Commission paper said that**. ..the 
mechanisms of the CAP as currently 
applied are no longer in a position to 
attain certain objectives prescribed for 
the agricultural policy under Article 39 
of the Treaty of Rome, namely to ensure 
a fair standard of living for the agricul- 
tural Community, stabilize markets, 
ensure reasonable prices to consumers, 
[and] lake account of the social structure 
ofagriculttircand of the structural and 
natural dispariues between the various 
agricultural regions." 

The EC Commission's Agricultural 
Directorate put together a draft package 
ofradical reforms last December. These 
reform proposals included: cutting sup- 
port prices for grains 47 percent to 90 
ECU ($122) per metric ton, cutting oil- 
seed support prices by an equivalent 
amount, and cutting 15 percent from beef 
and 10 percent from milk price supports. 
Milk quotas would have been cut 5 per- 
cent The tobacco and sugar sectors 
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would also have been refonned on a com- 
parable basis. 

Farmers with up to 30 hectares (74 acres) 
would have been fully compensated 
through direct income payments and 
would not have had to set aside land. 
For larger farms, a progressive scale 
would have dceermined how much land 
to set aside in order lo collect direct 
income payments. The average EC farm 
is 17 hectares (42 acres), compared with 
1 86 hectares in the U.S . 

The paper further recommended mea- 
sures to encourage environmentally 
sound farming practices and increased 
payments to farmers leaving the land. It 
did not specifically mention changes in 
bonder protections or export subsidies. 

Specifics Were Removed 
& Debate Postponed 

By the time the EC Commission met 
with the fann ministers on January 20 to 
fonnally unveil the proposal, these 
detailed cuts had been eliminated. The 

thrust of the reform package remained, 
though somewhat blunted. 

Farm ministers of the UK, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark have voiced stmng 
cppositjon to the proposed reforms. The 
three countries have some of the EC*s 
largest and most efficient fanns, and the 
minisLcrs said that such reforms would 
discriminate against the biggest produc- 
ers, thereby reducing the EC's ability to 
compete on world maricets. 

France's minister, reflecting his 
country's mix of efficient and marginal 
farms, had mixed views on ihe proposal, 
and was more critical of details than prin- 
ciples. Fann ministers from (jermany, 
Ireland, and the Mediterranean countries 
substantially agreed with the reform pro- 
posal because it would protect their 
many small and pan*timc farmers. 

However, the main EC farm organiza- 
tions attacked the proposal as misguided. 
They said that price policy must remain 
the primary means of income support for 
farmers. And the groups want social- 
suiictural measures to maintain family 
farms and preserve the environment. 



The EC's farm ministers met on Febru- 
ary 4 to debate the proposed reforms but 
refused to endorse the proposal. EC 
Agrieulturc Commissioner Ray 
MacShany was asked instead to prepare 
something that would provide the basis 
for this year's farm price package (akin 
to the U.S. farm bill, but done annually). 

EC Considers 

A Modest Price Package 

The EC Commission issued its proposed 
package of price supports and related 
measures for the 1991/92 maikedng year 
on March 1. Expressing the desire to 
keep the price package deteie from 
affecting the debate on CAP reform, the 
Commission proposed a basic carryover 
of 1990/91 policy measures with some 
adjustments for those sectors with the 
most pressing surpluses. 

According to the Commission, the mar- 
ket situation for EC farm output deterio- 
rated rapidly during 1990 and into 1991. 
EC commodity surpluses and budgetary 
pressures returned after a couple of years 
of reprieve. By the end of January, inter- 
vention grain stocks totaled 16,1 million 
tons (18.6 million tons, if amounts under 
offer are included), beef stocks exceeded 
700,000 tons, and butter and skim milk 
powder stocks grew to 253,000 tons and 
333,000 tons. 

While the Commission noted that stocks 

from farmers in what used to be East Go"- 
many lifted the EC's stocks, it acknowl- 
edged that the major problem continues 
lo be that production outstrips demand. 

Burgeoning output is puuing pressure on 
the EC's agricultural budget. The Com- 
mission estimates that unless corFCCtivc 
measures are taken, agricultural support 
in 1991 will rise by almost a third to a 
record 334 billion ECU ($43.4 billion), 
with another substantial increase likely 
in 1992. 

This would push agricultural support 
spending 880 million ECU above the 
budgetary guideline of 32.5 billion ECU 
set for 1991. Theguidcline, which was 
established in 1988, limits growth in agri- 
cultural support spending lo 74 percent 
of the growth in the EC*s gross domestic 



product adjusted for inflation. Theguidc- 
line cannot be breached unless the Coun- 
cil passes legisladon authorizing such 
action. 

To remedy the budgetary crisis in the 
short term, the Commission proposed c^- 
lain corrective measures for the 1991/92 
price package. Forccreals, the biggest 
changes are a 7-pcrccnt cut in the sup- 
port price for durum wheat, a doubling of 
the coresponsibility levy (for sales off 
farm) to 6 percent, and an exemption 
from the levy for farmers taking 15 per- 
cent of theirland out of production in 
1992. 

For oilseeds and protein crops, the pack- 
age would cut support prices 3 percent, 
eliminate the quality bonus and monthly 
increments for peas and field beans, elim- 
inate the premium for double-low rape- 
seed, and cut the aid for dried fodder by 
20 percent For sugar, the Commission 
proposed a 5*perceni cut in the basic 
sugar beet price and in the white sugar 
intervention price. 

The milk quota would be cut 2 percent, 
and butter purchases would begin at 92 
percent of the iniervcnijon price. For 
beef, intervention and "safety net" provis- 
ions would be merged. Beef intervention 
purchases would be triggered when the 
average EC price fell below 80 percent 
of the interveniionprice, and would be 
made only in regions where prices were 
below 76 percent of intervention. The 
ceiling on beef purchases would be 
removed. 

For lamb and mutton, a 2-peicent cut in 
the support price would be offset in less 
favored regions by an increase in the ewe 
premium from 4 ECU to 5.5 ECU per 
head. 

Tobacco supporf prices and premiums 
wouUbecut 10 percent on average, 
depending on the variety. Wine support 
prices would be maintained, but the sup- 
port distillation price would be dropped 
from the current 82 percent of the guide 
price to 70 percent. 

The price package calls for some 
changes in the Agrimonetary system. 
These would be in line with a policy 
established in 1988 to reduce or 
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GATT Talks 

To Resume 

A group of key GATT participants, 
including ihe U.S. and the EC, met in 
Geneva in late February and signed an 
agreement pledging to negoiiaie "spe- 
cific binding commitments** in each 
of the three areas of agricultural sup- 
port: internal support, impon protec- 
tion, and export subsidies. The 
agreement will allow the formal trade 
negotiations to resume by ending the 
deadlock over agricultural trade 
reform. 

At a meeting of trade and agricultural 
ministers that was to have marked the 
end otlhe Uruguay Round, the EC 
rejected a compromise proposal that 
would have required it to reduce 
export subsidies or the volume 
exported with subsidies. TheEC*s 
reluctance to negotiate separate com- 
mitments on export subsidies contrib* 
uted to the breakdown of (he trade 
talks In December. 

The U.S. and other participants said 
they would not resume the talks 
unless the EC demonstrated a commit- 
ment to ^cultural trade itform. The 
agreement reached in late February 



provided evidence of the EC's com- 
mitment to proceed on agricultural 
reform, as well as sufficient evidence 
of progress in the talks to allow U.S. 
negotiators to ask Congress for an 
extension of the "fast-track" negotiat- 
irfg authority. 

U.S. fast-track negotiating authority 
will expire on May 31, 1991. Under 
the fast-track provision. Congress 
must approve or disapprove any agree- 
ment presented to it without amend- 
ment Fast-track authority is critical 
to successfully completing a trade 
agreement, which involves a carefully 
negotiated balance of tradeoffs among 
participants. 

Without the fast-track authority, any 
agreement reached in the GATT 
would be subject to amendments dur- 
ing the Congressional approval pro- 
cess that could unravel the entire 
agreement President Bush sent a for- 
mal request for a 2-year extension to 
Congress on March K ^U 

Congress has 3 months to consider the 
request. If approved^ thecxtension 
would provide fast-u^ck negotiating 
authority for both the Uruguay Round 
trade talks and the proposed U.S.- 
Mexico free uade agrecmcnL [Mary 
Anne Normle (202) 2I9-06J0] 



eliminate monetary gaps between mem- 
ber countries (the differences between 
market exchange rates and special 
"gr<^"'' agricultural exchange rates). 
Removing the gaps would further the 
EC*s goal of harmonizing support prices 
across member state borders. 

Little Impact 
Is Expected 

According to the Commission's esti- 
mates, the net effect of the price p-oposal 
across the 12 member counuies would be 
a 0.2- percent cut in support prices in 
ECU terms, ranging from a 0.8-perccnt 
cut in Italy to a 1.5-percenlrise in Spain. 
After converting the Support prices into 
national currencies at green rates, sup- 
port prices on average would decline 0.1 
percent in 1991/92, ranging from a 0.8- 



percent decline in Italy to a 3. l-percent 
increase in Greece. 

Moreover, these proposed measures are 
not expected to curb the EC's surpluses. 

Farmers will boost yields and bypass the 
higher grain levy by feeding more of 
their own grain to their own livestock. 

In terms of the budget, the Commission's 
price package proposal would mean sav- 
ings of 540 million ECU in 1991 because 
of the lower proposed support prices. 
Separate measures, including a carryover 
of 648 million ECU in credits from the 
1990/91 budget and a "supplementary 
budget** equal to the budget shortfall. 
also will be necessary to keep 1991 
accounts within the agricultural guide- 
line, according to the Commission's doc- 
umenL 



Agriculture Commissioner MacShany 
noted that the proposed 1991/92 package 
was designed to deal with the current 
budget crisis and commodity surpluses. 
The more radical policy reform propos- 
als that drew the wrath of the EC farm 
ministers in February have been put on 
hold until this year's price package has 
been wrapped up. 

The Commission has requested that the 
Council move on the price package by 
the end of April. The debate over the 
proposed price cuts and related measures 
is expected to be lively, and may be a 
prelude to the upcoming CAP reform 
talks expected this summer- [Waller H. 
Gardiner (202) 219-0610 and Katherine 
C. Nishiura (202) 382-1329} ffi] 



U.S. Has 

A Competitive 

Edge 



Abundant fertile land helps give 
U.S. farmers the edge in some 
agricultural commodities and 
helps explain the general pattern of U,S. 
agricultural trade. A fundamental theory 
of international trade asserts that a nation 
has a comparative advantage in export- 
ing those goods that intensively use its 
abundant resources over goods that inten- 
sively use its scarce resources. 

Research shows that U.S^ agricultural 
exports are more land intensive than its 
imports. Crops with high land-to output 
requirements such as wheat, com, and 
soybeans figure prominently in the 
nation's agricultural exports but not in its 
imports. The research is based on data 
from 1 987, the most recently available 
with the required level of detail, and 
excludes U.S- trade in noncompetitive 
items like bananas and coffee. 

EachSl million of agricultural exports 
used some 3,500 harvested acres, com- 
pared with less than 800 acres for agricul- 
tural imports. U.S. agricultural exports 
used some 1 18 harvested acres per 
worker, compared with 26 acres per 
worker for its agricultural imports. 
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So What? 

Because tow-income naiions, as well as 
the USSR, tend to import land- intensive 
products, effons that address developing 
nations' debt burdens and other eco- 
nomic problems arc likely to lead these 
nations to increase their imports of land- 
intensive goods. If these marlcetsgrowi 
U-S. producers probably would supply a 
large share of those purchases. 

The land intensity of U.S- agricultural 
exports to major customers differs. Vary- 
ing endowments of land across trading 
partners account for much of this differ- 
ence. For example, U.S^ agricultural 
exports to land-scarce Japan and Western 
Europe used more than 100 harvested 
acres per worker- In contrast, exports to 
land-abundant Canada and Australia 
used under 50 acres per worker 

Because the estimates of factor intensi- 
ties are based on data measuring actual 
trade flows, they include the distortions 
caused by trade barriers. These distor- 
tions affect the size but probably not the 
direction of the estimates. 

The land intensity of U.S- agricuhural 
trade also underscores current attempts 



to promote freer agricultural trade. U-S. 
agricultural exports provide an outlet for 
the productive capacity of the nalion*s 
farmland, hi the long run, freer agricul- 
tural trade would allow U.S. farmers to 
benefit more fully from this advantage, 
bolstering land values and farm incomes. 

Factor intensity is a measure of the fac- 
tors of producticHi used (land, labor, and 
capital) to produce a unit of output. U-S- 
agricultural exports totaled $29 billion in 
calendar 1987. An estimated 107 million 
harvested acres were used to produce 
those exports, comprising more than one- 
third of total harvested acreage that year, 

U.S. agricultural exports to Japan alone 
used nearly 19 million harvested acres. 
Exports to Western Europe used about 
20 million acres. Sales to the Soviet 
Union and Mexico used 6.8 million and 
4.4 million acreS' 

Exports of raw farm products accounted 
for the bulk of the harvested acreage 
used for exports. Food grains, feed 
grains, and oil crops used more than 
three- fourths of the acres used for pro- 
ducing U.S^ agricultural exports. 
Exports of processed agricultural prod- 
ucts, however, also used significant 
amounts of land. For example, feed and 
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flour products accounted for more than 4 
million acres and vegetable fats and oils 
nearly 5 million acres. 

Some 884,000 U.S. workers were used 10 
produce U.S, agricultural exports in 
1987, About40pcrccnlwert farm work- 
ers and 7 percent were in agricultural ser- 
vices. Workers in food processing 
industries represented another 6 percent 
of the total- 

Much of the supporting labor demand, 
however^ occurred outside agriculturally 
related industries. For example, about 19 
percent worked in the transportation and 
trade industries, moving agricultural 
products and the inputs required to pro- 
duce them through the various stages of 
production and distribution. Another 28 
percent worked in other industries 
throughout the economy, such as petro- 
leum refining and container manufac* 
turing. 

Sales to Canada 
Use Less Land 

The amount of cropland needed for agri- 
cultural exports depends on the volume 
and composition of those exports. For 
example, U.S. agricultural exports to 
Canada and South Korea in l987 each 
totaled $1,8 billion. However, exports to 
South Korea used more than 7 million 
harvested acres, compared with less than 
2 million for Canada. 

Food grains, feed grains, and oil crops — 
all crops thai use land intensively — wert^ 
prominent among exports to South 
Korea, Exports to Canada, however, 
were largely vegetables, fruits, and 
nuts — crops that are less land intensive 
and have higher values. 

Moreover, the volume and composition 
of exports depend largely on the income 
levels and resource endowments of 
customer nations. As a nation's income 
rises, it spends a smaller share on bulk 
food products. And at low income lev- 
els, a country is likely to spend a large 
share of its food bill on food grains, such 
as rice and wheat. High-income nations 
also spend a larger share of the food bud- 
gel on high-value jroducts, such 
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as fruits and vegetables, meat products, 
and other processed foods. 

These consumption patterns are reflected 
in U.S. exports. Forexample, in 1987 
food grains made up 40 percent of U.S. 
agricultura] exports to AJfrlca, 12 percent 
of agricultural exports to South Korea, 
and only 1 percent of those to Western 
Europe. In contrast, exports of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and nuts comprised less than 
2 percent of U.S. agricultiiral exports to 
Africa, compared with 8 percent of those 
to Western Europe. 

South Korea shows how consumption 
changes as per capita income rises. 
Between 1977 and 1987, food grain 
Imports fell from 22 to 12 percent of 
total agricultural imports from the U.S., 
while meat imports rose from 12 to 33 
percent. [Chinkook Let (202) 219-0785 
andDarryi Wiils (617) 451 -3491] EE 



'About the Model,. 

An input'Output model of the U.S. I 

economy was used to estimate the &c- | 
tor intensity of U.S. agricultural trade. 
The model traces the intermediate 
flows of goods and services between 
indusuScs that support the Anal pro- I 
ductjon of agricultural exports. Using 
U^dc data from USDA and informa- J 
tioR on land, labor, and capital used 
by each industry In ihe economy, ihe 
model provides estimates of the 
i^amounl of each factor used to produce 
agricultural exports. 

The same model was used to estimate 
the factor intensity of U.S. agricul- 
tural imports, as if those products had 
been domestically produced. 

Because the model captures the flows 
of intermediate products between 
industries, the farm commodity con- 
tent of a processed agricultural prod- 
uct can be estimated along with ihe 
acreage used to produce iL The analy- 
sis also reflects the technology and 
transportalion system that existed in ^ 
1987. The detailed analysis Is in 
*' Factor Intensity of US. Agricultural 
|j Trade, Agricultural Economic Report 
Number 637, USDA-ERS, 
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Farm Income 
To Drop 
In 1991 



Farmers' net incomes are forecast to 
drop in 1991 from recent records. 
Cash receipts are expected to 
remain near record levels, but slightly 
lower direct government payments and 
higher farm expenses will pull down net 
incomes. 

Net cash income is forecast to be $53- 
$58biUionin 1991, compared with $58 
billion estimated for 1990. Net farm 
income is forecast to be S42-$47 billion, 
nearly one-tenth below a year earlier. 

Earlier estimates of net cash income for 
1990 were lowered by $1 billion because 
receipts were lower than expected The 
$49-billion estimate of 1990's net farm 
income did not chaiige, however. 

Net farm income measures the value of 
production plus government payments 
less all costs in a calendar year, while net 
cash income reflects commodities sold in 
a calendar year plus government pay- 
ments less outK)f-poclcet costs. Net farm 
income includes some noncash revenue 
and expense items such as the value of 
unsold commodities, the imputed rental 



value of owner-occupied housing, and 
depreciation. 

Expenses Down 
From Earlier Forecasts 

Although farm expenses are expected to 
be up 2 percent from 1990, the total, ai 
$146-$151 billion, is down about $3 bil- 
lion from prior forecasts. Prices of some 
production items, most notably fuels, as 
well as farm wage rates and interest 
rates, aie expected to be lower in 1991 
than previously anticipated. In addition, 
feed prices have been drifting downward 
and ihe feed price index is likely to be 
the lowest since 1987. 

Crude oil prices have ^cn sharply since 
January, and are now expected to aver- 
age $21.50 per barrel during 1991, rather 
than $28 as previously assumed ^ 

Combined with expectations of only min- 
imal changes in planted area, the forecast 
for fuel and oil expenses was lowered by 
$600 million from earlier forecasts. 
Because fuel prices and acreage of major 
crops are now projected to be about the 
same as a year ago, outlays for fuel, as 
well as for fertilizer and pesticides, are 
not likely to increase more than 1-2 per- 
cent from ayearago. 

Recent declines in market interest rates 
were reflected in a 4-perceni drop in the 
index ofprices paid for interest. How- 
ever, interest expense forecasts for 1991 
are only slightly lower ($200 million) 
than prior forecasts because the average 
effective interest rate on outstanding debt 
changes more slowly than market rates. 
In addition, ihe expected index value of 
farm wage rates came down 3 percentage 
points from earlier forecasts and is now 
the same as in 1990. 

The value of the change in inventory for 
1990 rose $1 billion from (sior f<»^ecasts. 
The increase was due to preliminary, 
state-level sales data indicating that the 
proportion of both com and soybeans har- 
vested in ihe Ml and marketed before the 
end of 1990 was lower than expected. 

Thus, more production probably 
remained in inventory, increasing 1990 
noncash income. As a result, net farm 
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income for 1990 was $49 billion, 5 per- 
cent above 1989. 

Record Cash Receipts 
In 1990 and 1991 

Commodi^ receipts are forecast U) total 
$165-$170bmionin 1991. near Uie 
record S 167 billion estimated for 1990. 
However, Uiis forecast is down finom Uie 
first projections released in November. 

Crop sales arc forecast to be S77-$81 bil- 
lion, compared wiUi $78 billbn in 1990. 
But livestock sales arc expected to be 
down about 2 percent from Uie $89 bil- 
lion estimated for 1990. 

CatUe prices for 1 99 1 arc forecast to 
average $75 per cwt, about the same as a 
year ago. With production increasing 2 
percent, cash receipts are likely to be no 
more than 2 percent greater than a year 
ago. Hog receipts are expected to be 
slightly lower in 1991,asa3-pcrcent 
price decline is partially offset by a 2-per- 
cent rise in marketings. 

Receipts for all poultry and eggs are pro- 
jected to be up 5 percent from 1990. 
Average prices for broilers and turkeys 
are forecast down 1-2 percent, with pro- 
duction gaining S-6 percent Cash 
receipts for dairy products are expected 
to drop 10-15 percent in 1991, as 
increased production puts downward 
pressure on milk prices. 

Demand for cash grains has weakened in 
the last few months as exports and live- 
stock inventories failed to meet expecta- 
tions. However, feed grain receipts are 
still likely to climb 5-10 percent from 
1990. While soybean receipts arc pro- 
jected 10 be about the same as a year ago, 
wheat receipts are likely to fall more 
than 20 percent, slipping below $6 bil- 
lion for the first time in 3 years. 

Price forecasts for wheat, com, and soy- 
beans have dropped in the past several 
months. Lastfall. wheat and soybean 
prices expected in calendar 1991 aver- 
aged 10 percent higher than cuircnt fore- 
casts. Com prices are now averaging 
nearly 10 cents less than in October. 
And com prices are likely to average 
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$2.30 per bushel for 199 1 compared wiUi 
$2A0 last year. 

Since Uie December freeze in California, 
the fruit price index has risen over 8 per- 
cent and outptu has declined 3 percent. 
For Uie year, Uie price index is forecast 
to be 7 percent above 1990, and fniit 



cash receipts also are expected to 

increase 7 percent. 

Crap receipts for 1990 rose $1 billion 
from prior estimales, and probably 
reached $78 billion, up 3-4 pcrteni from 
1989. Preliminary estimates show that 
1990 livestock receipts totaled S89 bil- 
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lion, $2 billion less than previously 
expected, but 6 percent bigber than a 

year earlier. 

Direct Payments 
To Drop in 1991 

Direct government paymenis in 1991 are 
forecast down about 5 percent from a 
year earlier. In 1990, payments probably 
dropped 15 percent ($L5 billion). 

Total direct payments to farmers, plus 
net Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) loans, art likely to rise to 5 per- 
cent of gross cash income in 1991 , Afler 
peaking at just over 10 percent of gross 
cash income in 1987, direct payments 
plus net CCC loans dropped annually, 
reaching4 percent in 1990. 

The first forecasis of direct payments 
diat incorporated provisions of the 1990 
fann bill and budget legislation were pre- 
sented last fall Since then, grain prices 
have generally declined, and projected 
deficiency payments have risen $500 mil- 
lion. Projected deficiency payments for 
wheat and com are up 8-10 percent from 
the first forecasts. 

Lower grain prices imply higher defi- 
ciency payments for two reasons- 
higher participation rates and higher 
payment rates. Farmers are more likely 
to sign up for the commodity programs 
when the benefits of income protection 
outweigh the perceived cost of planting 
restrictions. Payment rates increase as 
the gap between target and market prices 
widens. 

Advance payment rales for the 1991 pro- 
grams have been announced^ but enroll- 
ment is not yet complete, so the actual 
participation rates are unknown. The 
1991 payment projections are based on 
an assumed, overall participation rate of 
nearly 80 percent, about the same as last 
year, and will decrease if participation 
rates art lower. 

Program participation for 1991 is more 
difficult to gauge than usual, in part 
because of uncertainly about farmers' 
responses to provisions of the new farm 
act, Inceniivcs to participate art mixed: 
lower market prices and increased plant- 



ing fiexibility encourage participation, 
but the reduction in payment acres and, 
for some crops, increased Acreage 
Reduction Program requirements discour- 
age participation. 

Government Payments Are 
Lowest in Third Quarter 

Total payments arc frequendy reported 
for a fiscal year, and thcrefae do not cor- 
respond to calendar year income mea- 
sures. Total direct payments received in 
each quarter for the last 3 years, plus pro- 
jections for 199 1, are shown in the 
accompanying graphs. 

In the fourth quarter of the calendar year 
(the first quarter of the next fiscal year), 
payments varied from S5 billion in 1988 
to $2.5 billion in 1989. This variation 
tends to obscure any systematic relation- 
ship between calendar and fiscal year 
accounting. 

^4ajo^ sources of variability in the fourth 
quarter have been 5-month wheat pay- 
ments (over 75 percent of total wheat 
paymenis in 1990), and 12-month com 
payments (30 percent of total com pay- 
ments in 1988). Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) payments have had a sta- 
bilizing effect on fourth-quarter pay- 
ments. Over 80 percent of CRP 
payments in the last 3 years have been 
made in the fourth quarter. 

Not only have CRP paymenis largely 
been confined to a single quarter, they 
have been much less variable than defi- 
ciency payments. Disaster payments can 
contribute to variability in any quarter 
because they relate to random events. 
Disaster payments were 25 percent of 
total payments in the fourth quarter of 
1988 and nearly 35 percent of the total in 
the first quarter of 1989. 

During the last 3 years, payments have 
been lowest in the third calendar quarter. 
In 1990, refunds of overpayments were 
greater than payments disbursed in the 
third quarter, so farmers actually 
refunded more than the govemment paid 
ouL [Diane Bertetsen (202} 219- 
0807] EE 




Recession 
Continues 



Declines in general economic 
activity are cutting demand for 
some agricultural products. U.S, 
national ouQ>ut has declined since the 
recession began in the second half of 
1990. The recession probably will 
extend through much of the first half of 
this year. 

While there are significant costs associ- 
ated with the recession, benefits likely 
will include reduced inflation and lower 
interest rates. Also, the currenily low 
exchange value of the dollar should pro- 
mote U.S. exports andreduce the sever- 
ity of the downturn. The dollar is down 
nearly 50 percent from its 1985 peak. 

Uncertainty about future economic 
growth eased somewhat with the success- 
ful end of Operation Desert Storm. This 
should promote more stable oil prices 
and bolster consumer confidence. These 
factors should keep the recession mild 
and reduce its negative effects on U.S. 
farmers. 

While there are risks the recession will 
deepen, most forecasters believe it will 
be mild by historical standards. The 
Administration's forecast and the consen- 
sus of a recent survey of privaiesector 
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economists suggest that real GNP will 
fall just over 1 percent from the peak late 
last summer to a trough in the middle of 
this year. This expected decline is 
smaller than the average decline of over 
3 percent during the past three recessions. 

Iht risks of a deeper recession come 
from the flnancial side of the economy. 
SpecifLcallyt the risks increase if credit 
restrictions tighten, if bank and S&L fail- 
ures heighten financial instability, or if 
the currently high corporate and con- 
sumer debt burdens trigger a large 
increase in loan defaults. 

If crude oil prices, inflation, and interest 
rates remain low, farm production 
expenses will be kept down. However, 
recessions and slow growth in other 
countries will constrain U,S. agricultural 
exports. Even so, lower interest rates, 
softening inflation pressures, and a low 
value of the dollar should help keep 
exports competitive. 

As the recession ends and the recovery 
starts, interest rates and the value of the 
dollar could be pushed up. This would 

increase farming costs and pressure 
exports. 

Declines 

Are Widespread 

Statistics revealing the downturn con- 
tinue to be released. The revised esti- 
mate for real Gross National Product 
(GNP) showed that the economy shrank 
at an annual rate of 2 percent in the 
fourth quarter of last year. Extreme 
weakness at the end of ihe year pulied 
realgrowth for all of 1990 down id 0.9 
percent, compared with 2.5 percent in 
1989 and 4.5 percent in 1988. 

Weakness in ihe economy during the last 
quarter of 1990 was spread across vari- 
ous sectors. Interest- and credit-sensitive 
spending was particularly hard hit Real 
consumption spending fell 2S percent at 
an annual rate, and investment dropped 
9*2perccnL Declines in business inven- 
tories accounted for two-thirds of ihe 
drop in investment. Inventories usually 
drop sharply during recessions. 



Labor markets also felt ihe impact of the 
recession as civilian employment fell by 
1 2 million jobs between last June and 
February, and ihe civilian unemployment 
rate rose from 5.3 to 6.5 percent A sig- 
nificant decline in manufacturing activity 
led to a 4«percent dropoff in industrial 
production. Capacity utilization fell 
from 84 to 79 percent, 

Ihe economy's performance in the first 
quarter of 1991 probably was quite 
weak. In January, inflation-adjusted per- 
sonal disposable income feU 0.9 percent 
and inflation-adjusted consumption 
expenditures feU LI percent People 
mostly cut iheir purchases of durable 
goods, especially automobiles, 

Invesunent in new homes continued to 
drop in January — housing starts fell to 
850,000 units at an annual rate— ihe low- 
est since the 1981-82 recession. In Feb- 
ruary, though, housing starts rebounded 
to 989,000 units. 

Economic Calm 
After Desert Storm ? 

The recession followed several years of 
relatively tight monetary policy. The 
Federal Reserve had been concentrating 
on reducing inflationary pressures. 
Credit constraints, high debt levels, and 
the uncertainties surrounding the Persian 
Gulf situation also significantly contrib- 
uted 10 the weakness in the general econ- 
omy. 

Since last August, ihe Persian Gulf situa- 
tion and the price of oil have been key 
factors affecting inflation, interest rates, 
and the general economic outlook. 
Crude oil prices surged from about $17 
per barrel in July to more than $35 at one 
point in November. 

Inflation, measured by the change in the 
Consumer Price Index (CPl) over the pre- 
vious year.jumped from 4.8 percent in 
July ID 6.3 percent in October. Yields on 
long-term U.S. Treasury bonds increased 
from iess than 8.5 percent in July to 
nearly 8.9 percent in September. 

Many of these problems have dimin- 
ished. From November to mid-January, 
crude oil prices drifted down to about 



S30 per barrel. After ihe outbreak of war 
and Operation Desert Storm, oil prices 
defied many experts' pre-war predictions 
of dramatic increases and fell below S20, 
By the middle of February, long-term 
US. Treasury bonds fell below 8 per- 
cent. And a military victory Led to an 
informal cease-fire, bolstering consumer 
confidence. 

Inflation pressures remain somewhat 
stubborn, though. E>espite lower crude 
oil prices and a weak economy, ihe CPI 
advanced about 53 percent in February 
from a year earlier. The underiying rate 
of inflation over ihe past year^ — based on 
ihe OPT excluding food and energy 
prices — was also a relatively high 5.6 
percent in February. 

While federal excise taxes on alcohol 
and cigarettes implemented on January 1 
accounted for some of ihe continued 
inflation, service price inflation has been 
particularly inuactable, rising 6.3 percent 
over the past year. 

Consumer food prices were up 3.2 per- 
cent in February from a year earlier, 
below the overall inflation rate. For all 
of 1991, food prices are expected to rise 
2-5 percent. 

Fed Has Loosened 
Monetary Policy 

Still, with an outlook for a continued 
weak economy in ihe first half of 1991, 
the Federal Reserve likely will allow 
short-term interest rates to remain at cur- 
rent levels or even permit further 
declines. The drop in interest rates that 
has ah^eady occurred stands to promote a 
rebound in interest- and credit-sensitive 
spending — including new cars, new 
homes, and new factories — later this year. 

The Fed is concerned about the 
weaknesses and restrictions in financial 
markets, Stringentcredit requirements 
imposed by banks on borrowers eased lit- 
tle over the last 6 months. In recent testi- 
mony before Congress, Fed Chairman 
Greenspan noted that money supply 
growth in the fourth quarter was below 
the target rate^ 
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Money growth lagged despite Fed 
actions to boost it The Fed eliminated 
the reserve requirement for nontransac- 
tion bank funds, cut the discount rate, 
and allowed the federal funds mtc to fall 
from 8.2 percent in September to 6.25 in 
February, More recently, the Fed and 
other bank regulators agreed to loosen 
several accounting rules in an effort to 
encourage banks to make more loans. 

For 1991, mooeygiowthtargets were set 
slightly below the 1990 ranges, partly 
because of the current weak growth, but 
also because oi the Fed's long-term goal 
ofieducing inflationary pressures. But 
Greenspan indicated that interest rates 
could fall further if the economy contin- 
ued on a downward path. [John Kitchen 
and Elizabeth Mack (202) 219-0782] ^ 
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Outlook Dim 
For Food- 
Related Job 
Growth 



Traditional U.S. food and beverage 
processors offer limited potential 
for employnicni growth in the 

1990's. This is partly because demand 
for food and related products is expected 
to rise at aboui the same rate as the popu- 
lation, around 1 percent annually over 
the decade. 

While past increases in the demand for 
convenience foods have led to some new 
jobs, the gains have not been widespread, 
either by industry or region. Indeed, 
employment in the U.S. food processing 
industry as a whole fell by more than 
60,000 during the 1980's. 

Employment growth pobabiy will be 
confined to a relatively limited number 
of large firms, many having substantial 
market shares, m a small number of 
industries. The growth is expected to 
occur in several clusters of rural counties 
across the counuy. 

Employment trends of the l980*s sug- 
gest that just four industries in the food 
processing sector can be expected to 



offer substantialruial Job growth. These 
industries — poultry dressing plants, meat 
packing plants, cheese processing, and 
frozen fruit and vegetable processing — 
also happen to be the largest food pro- 
cessing employers in rural counties. 

Job prospects in these industries, how- 
ever, are only concentrated in those areas 
that can provide the raw inputs needed 
for mantifacturing (see maps). Specific- 
ally, the meat packing industry is 
expected to continue to expand in 
selected rural counties of the Plains and 
the Com Belt. The pouluy dressing 
industry probably will go on expanding 
in rural areas of the Delmarva peninsula 
(of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia), 
parts of Georgia, Alabama, and North 
Carolina, as well as in Arkansas and 
Texas. 

The cheese piocessing indusuy is 
expected to continue growing in the rural 
counties ofWisconsin. And frozen fruit 
and vegetable processing should con- 
tinue to grow in several rural Minnesota 
and Wisconsin counties. Employment in 
the other food processing industries, how- 
ever, probably will continue to shrink. 

'Tiural'* and "nonmetro" are used inter- 
changeably here and mean counties out- 
side meu^opolitan statistical areas. 

Processing Sector 

Is Small & Concentrated 

The food and beverage processing sector 
includes 47 manufacturing industries. 
Some 20,0(X) food processing establish- 
ments provided jobs to 1 .4 million work- 
ers nationally in 1987— the year with the 
most recent data at the county level. The 
types of firms range from fruit canneries 
to grain mills and slaughter houses. 
There has been no evidence since then, 
anecdotal or otherwise, to suggest that 
the trends described here have shifted 
dramatically since 1987. 

In the 1980's,moie than halfof all jobs 
in food and beverage processing were in 
jusi 7 of the 47 industries: bread and 
related products; meat packing; poultry 
dressing: boUled and canned soft drink 
processing; fluid milk production; sau- 
sage and other prepared meat production; 
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Empioymenf Growth In Food Processing is Scattered In Rural ClustersAcfOss the Country 







InclutJes metropolitan anrf nonmatropohtari counties. Counties shown gained at least 100 jobs *o the given sector during 1931 -37. 



and miscellaneous food preparations. 
The seven also accounted for jusi under 
half of the number of establishments. 

Food processing indusiries only 
accounted for 1.3 percent of all U.S.]obs 
in 1987. Moreover, the sector^s L4 mil- 
lion jobs were less than half the number 
in U.S. faim production. The sector was 
highly concentrated in metropolitan coun* 
lies; only 30 percent of the jobs were in 
rural areas. 

Even in the top 10 farm-dependent 
states* food processing employment rep- 
resented just 2.5 percent of total employ- 
ment The top 10 farm states — where 
farm output as a share of gross state out- 
put is more than twice the national aver- 



age — were Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. 

Farm production jobs in the 10 states out- 
numbered employment in food process- 
ing by more than three to one. Although 
the sector was not as concentrated in the 
metropolitan coundes of these states as 
in the nation, rural portions of these 
states still claimed only 60 percent of the 
food processing jobs. 



The Industry 
Has Restructured 

Food processing industries lost some 
59,000 jobs during 1981-87, as a wave of 
mergers and acquisitions swept the indus- 
try. Labor-intensive plants were either 
scrapped and replaced or rebuilt to rely 
more on machinery. 

The employment change was not evenly 
distributed Nationwide, metropolitan 
urban counties lost 84,000 jobs while 
rural counties gained 25,000 jobs. And 
the relative gain in rural counties was 
even more pronounced in the 10 farm 
stales — rural counties gained some 
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14.000 jobs while urban counties lost 
15.000. 

Although there is some potential for 
employment growth in the rural food pro- 
cessing sector, jobs have increased in 
only a few major industries since 1975. 
During 1975-87 nonmcuo employment 
grew in meat packing (by 7,900 jobs or 
15 percent), poultry dressing (by 36.800 
jobs or 80 percent), cheese processing 
(by 3,300 jobs or 23 percent), and frozen 
fruit and vegetable processing (by 6.300 
jobs or 38 pwcent). 

Trends in the 10 fann slates generally 
mirror the national pattern, with rural 
counties gaining jobs only in the same 
four processing industries. 



Employment To Grow 
In Few Counties 

Nationally. fewCT than 7 percent (192) of 
all counties gained at least 1(X) employ- 
ees in the four major food processing 
industries during 1981-87. However, 
nearly two- thirds of these counties were 
in riiral areas. And some of these rural 
counties gained food processing jobs at 
the expense of urban areas. 

In the meal packing industry, for exam- 
ple, employment during the l980*s 
shifted away from older, unionized 
plants in the cities of the western Cbm 
Belt (Iowa, western Illinois, southern 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin) to larger. 
non un ionized , m ore mac h ine- i n ten si ve 
plants in the rural areas of Nebraska. 
Kansas, and the panhandle area of Texas 
and other parts of Iowa, northern Illinois. 
and Minnesota, 



The presence of competitively priced 
raw inputs is an essential ingredient for 
growth. Employment growth in the meat 
packing industry, for example, was 
partly caused by the large expansion in 
the fed catde industry in parts of the Cen- 
tra) and Southern Plains. 

The large-scale growth in jobs in the 
poultry dressing industry can be tmced to 
cheap labor and a favorable climate that 
keeps energy costs down in the "broiler 
belt" 

Growth in the cheese processing industry 
in Wisconsin draws on the local dairy 
herds. And the growth in the frozen fruit 
and vegetable processing industry in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin is linked to the 
crops farmers grow there — such as cher- 
ries, apples, sweet com. beans, and peas. 
[Dennis Brown and MindyPetrulis (202) 
219-0525, and Alex Majchrowicz (202) 
219-0547}^ 
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Sugar: Developed 
Nations Shift From 
Buyers to Sellers 



During ihe last 30 years, ihe industriat market economies 
have become significantly more imponani producers 
and exporters of sugar relative (o ihc less developed 
countries and what have been called ihe centrally planned econ- 
omies. If current trcnds continue, government support of sugar 
producers in ihe market economies may decline. New technolo- 
gies and investment are pushing down production costs in ihe 
industrial market economies. 

The relative market shares of ihc industrial market economies 
increased significantly from ihe early 1960*s to ihc late 1980's. 
Over Ihc same period, ihc relative shares of ihe centrally 
planned economies dropped sharply, and ihc shares of less 
developed countries remained about ihe same. 

The gains in market share by the industrial market economies 
have depended in part on government support, but government 
support for producers has been high in almost all countries. 
Gains were more likely due to the overall efficiencies possible 
in market economies, and to higher private sector expenditure 
on research and development in the wcaiihier economies. 

Given current policies, it is probable that these trends will con- 
tinue because the gap will remain between rich and poor 
countries* capacities to fund research and development in sugar 
production. However, if the GATT talks tower trade-distorting 
government support worldwide, many less developed countries 



would export moie sugar while the industrial market 
would export less. 
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Uncertainty about the future economic and political directions 
of the former centrally planned economies makes forecasting 
for this group almost impossible. However, if market-based 
policies are implemented in these countries, sugar production 
probably would share in the overall efficiency gains. 

Governments Have Shaped 
Sugar Markets 

Government intervention in sugar production has been perva- 
sive around the world for hundreds of years. Most govern- 
ments protect their sugar industries from market forces, and the 
location and volume of production is perhaps as much the result 
of government decisions as of market signals. 

For example, government policies are estimated lo have been 
responsible forover30pcrccntof sugar producer revenues in 
the U.S., the EC, the USSR, Poland, Egypt, and Thailand dur- 
ing 1982-87 (see table). Sugar producers are generally subsi- 
dized in all types of economics — the centrally planned, the 
developing, and the developed- And sugar prodiKcrs get more 
support, measured as a percentage of total revenues, than pro- 
ducers of most other commodities. However, producers in the 
industrial market economies get more support, both in absolute 
and percentage terms, than producers elsewhere. 

In this article, competitiveness is used as a business term refer- 
ring to the ability to obtain market share, not as an economic 
concept- So market share is taken as a measure of compeUUve- 
ness regardless of the degree of government support. 



Sugar Producers in Most Countries Studied 
Received Over 30 Percent ot Their Revenue 
From Government Support 
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Industrial Market Economies Move into Sugor Export 
Business 



Revealed competitive advantage fn<;i9x 
10 
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iMeaauresthe share of a commodfty In a Country's totaJ merchandise 
exports, compared to world trade of the commodity as a share of total 
merchandJM trade, minus the same ratio for imports. 'Excludes Cuba. 

Because a small couniry may have a small market share, but 
still be very competitive, a measure of competitiveness should 
avoid the effect of country size. The revealed competitive 
advantage index is such a measure. The index measures the 
share of a commodity in a country's loial merchandise exports, 
compared with world uadc of the commodity as a share of total 
world merchandise uade. The same ratio for imports is then 
subtracted from the export ratio. 

If a country docs not import, only exports will be counted and 
the revealed competitive advantage index is positive. Likewise, 
if an importing country has no exports, the index will be nega- 
tive. In genexal, a positive index means that a country is a net 
exporter, and a negative number means the country is a net 
imporDcr. 

Sugar Trade Shows 
Large Shifts 

The share of world sugar output that is traded has declined. 
During 1965-67, workl sugar exports averaged 19 million met- 
ric tons annually, or about 30 percent of average annual produc- 
tion of 64 million metric tons. During 1986-88, world trade 
averaged about 2X5 million metric tons a year, less than 27 per- 
cent of average world output of 103 million metric tons. 

But the share of world sugar exports accounted for by the indus- 
trial market economies has doubled in the last two decades, 
from 17peiccntin 1965-67 to 34 percent in 1986-88. By con- 
trast, the share of exports from less developed counuies has 
fallen from 42 to 37 percent, and the cenually planned 
economies* share has fallen from 41 to 29 percent. 



The most dramatic change on the export scene, however, has 
been the EC's shift from net importer to net exponer over the 
last two decades. Since the bulk of EC sugar production is insu- 
lated from changes in world prices, subsidized EC exports enter 
the global maiket almost independently of the world price. 

Changes in import shares have been equally dramatic. Imports 
by the industrial markeieconomies comprised 57 percent of 
average annual world imports during 1965-67 but only 25 per- 
cent in 1 986-88. Between the two periods, the tmpon share of 
less developed naiions rose from 23 to 44 percent, and the cen- 
trally planned economies' share climbed from 19 to 31 percent 

The most significant factor on the impon side was the fall in 
U.S purchases, which slipped from an average annual 4.03 mil- 
lion metric tons (23 percent of the wortd total) in 1965-67 to 
1 .44 million tons (5 percent) in 1986-88. Most of the decline 
was due to the substitution of high-fructose com syrup (HFCS) 
for sugar in most soft drinks. 

The only other country to substitute HFCS on a significant 
scale was Japan. But Japan's sugar imports rose from 1.6 to 1.8 
million metric tons between 1965-67 and 1986-88. The EC^s 
imports fell slipping from 2.8 to 1.7 million metric tons. How- 
ever, the drop primarily reflected higher supports to local pro- 
ducers — the Community has producdon quotas on HFCS that 
limit substitution. 

In the USSR and China, output coutd not keep pace with 
increasing consumption. Between 1965-67 and 1986-88, 
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Sugar Producers Get More Support* 
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imports by the USSR rase from 2.2 to 4.4 mitlion metric tons, 
and by China ftom 0.5 to 2,4 million metric tons. 

Policies^ TasteSf & Specialization 
Are Key Factors 

Data were collected for 1 15 countries thai accounted for virtu- 
ally all worid sugar production and consumption. Categoriza- 
tion of centrally planned economies was made on the basis of 
pre-l989 political and economic orientations. 

Before 1975, the revealed competitive advantage index for the 
EC was generally negative, indicating the Community was a 
net impoacr. By 1989, the EC's revealed competitive advan- 
tage stood at a positive 0,6, This low value for one of the 
world's leading exporters partly reflects ihe large volume of 
sugar that Ihe EC imports each year on a concessional basis 
from its fomier colonics, and partly reflects Ihat while the EC*s 
sugar exports are large in an absolute sense, ihey are small rela- 
tive to Ihe Community's total merchandise exports. 

The U.S. continues to be a net importer, but has had a rising 
revealed competitive advantage over the last three decades. 
During the last decade, this was due more to events on the 
demand side than on the supply side, as theU,S, has diverted 
millions of tons of liquid sweetener demand from sugar to 
HFCS. However, US, policies also have limited imports and 
kept domestic prices above international prices. 

Sugar cost-of-production data would not capture the demand 
effect. For example, people want foods with the characteristics 
of sweemess and calorics. Competitiveness in sweeteners is the 
ability to provide products with those characteristics. This is 
one reason why policies that restrict substitution, such as the 
EC's virtual ban on HFCS (isoglucose in EC tenninology), are 
harmful to competitiveness in the broader sense. 

The revealed competitive advantage index for the industrial 
market economies as a group has risen from a negative value in 
the early l960's lo a consistently positive number in the 1980's. 
The index value for the cenually planned economies group 



(excluding Cuba) shows a distinct downward U'cnd and has 
always been negative. The less developed economies began the 
period with a strongly positive revealed competitive advantage, 
which then rase in thcmid-l970*s,butfell in the l980*s. 

Cuba Has the Highest 
Revealed Competitive Advantage 

Cuba's dependence on sugar exports is uncommonly heavy. 
Cuba's revealed competitive advantage rose from about 60 in 
the early 1960*s to close to 200 by the late 1980*s. In 1988, 
Cuba's total exports were S6*5 billion, with sugar making up 63 
percent Cuba's high index value shows that the nation exports 
huge volumes of sugar and not much else. In comparison, for 
the other 114 countries studied, 1988's total merchandise 
exports were valued at $2.8 trillion, and sugar uade at S6 bil- 
lion, or about two-tenths of a percent of the total. 

However, over half of Cuba's sugar exports have historically 
gone to the Soviet Union, and most of the rest to China and 
other COMECON nations. These buyers have paid above- 
market prices, but in unconvertible currencies. 

Ranked by their average revealed competitive advantages for 
1985-89, the next-highest counuies, after Cuba, arc Mauritius, 
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How to Calculate an RCA Index 

Computing the revealed competitive ad van tage index lor U*S. sugar in 1969 (million $USl 

RCA = 



U.S. sugar exports/ U.S. total exports 



World sugar exports/ World total exports 


157 363,965 
11,141 3,044.264 


688 492,922 
11,122 3,145,505 


.0004 

.floi? ~ 


.014 
.00^5 


.118 — 


.395 


-.277 





U,S, sugar imports* U ,S, total Imports 
World sugar imports ^ World total exports 



Guyana, and the Dominican Republic, But although all are sig- 
nificant sugar exporters^ none has been among the top five in 
recent years. 

Ranked by volume, the largest exporters after Cuba and the EC 
are Thailand, Austraha, and Brazil- Thailand increased its 
sugar cxporis dramatically— its revealed competitive advantage 
rose from about zero in the early 1960's to about 10 in the late 
1980*s. In recent years Thailand has exported around 3 million 
metric tons a year, behind only Cuba and the EC. 

The Thai domestic consumer price of sugar is much above 
world prices, although returns from sugar exports do fluctuate 
with world prices. The net effecis of Thai sugar policy are to 
reduce domestic consumption, increase output, and boost 
exporis. 

Ausualia has exported just slightly less than Thailand in recent 
years> and shows a slow rising trend in iis revealed competitive 
advantage. Brazil, at one time the world*s second-largest 
exporter, has been exporting less in recent years and shows a 
generally declining though positive revealed competitive advan- 
tage. 

Like importers of most commodities, sugar importers do not 
specialize as much as exporters, and so the absolute values of 
their revealed compciitivc advantages are generally Jowcr. For 
example, in recent yc^s the countries with the lowest revealed 



compeiilivc advantages were the Yemen Arab Republic, Sri 
Lanka, Syria, and the USSR, none of which had a revealed com- 
petitive advantage below -11, whereas four exporters had 
revealed competitive advantages lopping 40. The USSR stands 
out as the world's largest importer and had the lowest (-10.8) 
average revealed compcijlive advantage during 1985-89. 



Thailand Emerges as Major Sugar Exporter 

Revealed compatitlvd advantage index* 
15 




1961 65 69 73 77 81 65 89 

•Measures the share of a commodity Jn a country's totai mercliandise 
expo fis, compared to world trade of the com rnodrty as a share of totaf 
mercl^andise trade, minus the same ratio Jor (mports. 
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19B5-B9 averaga (top figure) 
1961-65 average (bottom figure) 



Each average Is a ratio of S-year average sugar production to sugar consumption expressed as a percentage. 
* Western Europe excludlr>g the EC 



More Countries Have Become Sugar Exporters 
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Specialization 
Has Slowed 

The less developed economies accounted for about 44 percent 
of world sugar productJon during 1974-89, the industrial market 
economics about 29 percent, and the centrally planned econo- 
mics (including Cuba) about 27 percent. Of the 1 15 countries, 
74 wex net importers during 1961-65, but only 68 during 1985- 
89. Specialization in sugar production has decreased because 
the number of net importers has dropped. 

Shifts in competitiveness between the early 1960's and the late 
1980's show that among the 12 centrally planned economies, 9 
experienced a decline in revealed competitive advantage, and 
only 3 showed an increase. Three centrally planned economies 
went from being net exporters to being net importers, while 
only one made the opposite move. 



The changes in competitiveness among the industrial market 
economies over the period arc more striking. Of 24 countries, 
22 showed increases in their revealed competitive advantages, 
and only 2 posted declines. They were Greece and Israel. 
Since Israel produces no si^ar, this change reflects only con- 
sumption and import patterns. 

Not a single industrial market economy switched from net 
exporter to net imponer, while six went the other way. All six 
(Sweden, Austria, West Gcmiany, Netherlands, Spain, and Ire- 
land) arc West European countries, and four arc members of 
the EC. ' ' 

Changes among less developed economies were not so dra- 
matic or consistent Of the 79 less developed economies, 
revealed competitive advantages rose for 44 and fell for 35. 
Seven less developed economies became net importers, while 
eight became net exporters. [Ron Lord (202) 219-0888] ^ 
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Table 1-— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



tM9 



1900 



1001 



Pric« f«ceiwed by farmer* (1O77-100) 
Uveitock & prCNluct* 
Crop* 

Pric0«paid byfarmertn (1077-100) 
Production hem* 
CommodKie* & »9rviC9<, Intervstn 
tftxes, & wtgdA 

C«8h receipt* ($t>{L)1/ 
Uveatock {% bil.) 
Crop* {% bil.) 

Market basket {1082-B4-100) 
Retait coet 
Ftrm vaJu* 
Spread 
Farm vaJue/retBif cost (%) 

Retail pr)ce«(1daz^4.100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural •xporta {% b\\.) 21 
Agrkultural Import* [% bil.) 21 

Commerdal production 
Red moat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Egg*(mU-doz.) 
Milk (bil. \\>) 

Consumption^ per capita " 
Red meat and pouttry (lb.) 

Corn beginning atock* (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn u«a(mil.bu.)3/ 

Pric«*4/ 

Choice «e«f»— Neb. DUect ** 
Barrows & gilt*— 7 mict*. fS/cwt) 
BroHer»^l2^lty(otiJ1b.] 
Egd*— NY gr. Alarge (cttTdOt.) 
Milk— allatpiaf>l(«/cwt) 



Wheat— KC HrW or^mary (S/bu.) 
Cof n— Chteag o ($/bu .) 
Soybaana— Chicago [%fbu) 
Cotton — Avg. epol mkt. (ct*./lb.) 



IV 


AnnuaJ 


JV 


Annual 


IF 


II F 


IIIF 


IV F 


AnnuaJF 


14« 
106 
126 


147 
100 

134 


145 
167 
122 


100 
171 

12B 


146 
164 
126 


143 
164 
121 


144 
106 
121 


141 

163 
110 


— 


109 

178 


106 
178 


174 
187 


171 
184 


173 
187 


— 


— 


■— 


— 


ie2 

80 

73 


159 
•4 

70 


164 
80 
74 


167 
80 
78 


100 
85 
74 


100 
86 
84 


174 
89 
86 


163 

:?eo 

74 


165-170 
86-89 

77-81 


127 

108 

137 

30 


120 
107 

134 
30 


135 
110 

149 
28 


134 
114 

144 
30 


^ 


ZL 


^ 


^ 


^ 


127 
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130 


120 
124 
127 


134 
134 
135 


132 
122 
133 


130 
130 
137 


— 


— 


— 


136-130 
135^137 
138-141 


lo.e 

6.4 


39,7 
2t0 


0.9 
6.4 


40.1 
22.6 


11.3 
0.8 


8,8 
0.0 


8.4 
6.3 


— 


37.0 
22.6 


10.100 

0.727 

1.410 

34.0 


39,416 

22,030 

0.698 

1443 


0.862 

6.140 

1,444 

303 


38.603 

23.938 

6.069 

140.0 


0.585 

5.960 

1.410 
37.0 


9.e;2 

6.230 

1.430 

39.2 


9,947 

0,316 

1.426 

36.0 


10,100 

0.420 

1,445 

36.0 


30.31 tf 

24.025 

0710 

150.2 


64.0 


209.2 


H.8 


200.0 


01.0 


53.2 


64,4 


60.0 


216.0 


3^10.3 
1.480.2 


4.269.1 
7,200 2 


1.344.0 


7,082.1 
8.I1I0.O 


0.940 
2.100 


— 


'— 


— 


0.94O.0 
8,045 


74.13 

47.42 

49.8 

02.0 

10.47 

4.34 
2.30 
5.70 
07.1 


73.86 

44.03 
69.0 
81.9 

13.57 

4.30 

2.66 

070 
03.7 


80.00 

01.07 

48.8 

88.0 

12.03 

2.70 
2,30 
0.80 
09.0 


78.60 

54.45 
54.8 
82.2 

13.77 


78-80 
50-62 
01-63 
85^7 
11.50- 
11.80 


77-^3 
01-67 
02-68 
09-76 
10.60- 
11.10 


75-81 
53^^ 
63-69 

71-77 

10.85- 

11.45 


77^^ 
48-54 
50-50 

73^70 

11.50- 

12.60 


01-57 

74-80 
11.10- 

11.70 


1983 


1084 


1986 


1960 


1987 


1988 


1980 


1900 


1091 F 


150.0 
111.0 


166.0 
110.0 


157.2 
109.3 


152.0 
105.2 


164.3 
108.2 


170.4 
112,3 


177.5 
122.8 


183 
126 


180-186 

124-130 


396 

10.3 


300 
20.3 


470 

31.0 


40.7 

31.0 


56.1 
41.3 


58.1 

41.8 


64.0 

40.7 


68 

49 


63-58 
42-47 


788 
472 


801 
450 


713 
395 


©40 
340 


600 

317 


032 
322 


067 
325 


603 
322 


714-728 

316-321 



Gross cash income {% bil.) 
Gross cash axpenee* ($ bil.) 

Net caeh inco*ne {% bil. J 
Nat farm income ($ bil.) 

Farm real estate value* 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1977$) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally ad>ufted at annual rate*. 21 Annual data basad on Oct.-Sept. flaoal year* ending with yoar indicated. 3/ Dec-Fab. first quarter; 
Mar. -May vecond quarter; June- Aug. third quarter: Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept .-Aug. annual. Use include* exporia & domestic diaappeafanca. 4/ Simple 
average*. 6/ 1990-01 values a* of Jariuary 1. 1986-89 vatuet as of February 1 . lde2^B values as of April 1 . F - forecast. — « not available. 

' The pork carcass to retail conversion factor ha* been revised. "" Omaha Choice steer price hasba^n replaced by the Nebraaka Direct, 1,100-1.300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data _, 



Annuaj 



Qroofl n«tlon«l product 
Per«on«l conMjmption 
exP^nd{tur«< 
Durable ooodt 
NonduraBi* good* 
ChXhing & ihoe* 
Food & I>«verAgd* 

QroM pr^ttto dom^Ml^ 

lnvoftrn«nt 

FiN«d Investment 

Cha;>ge In bu«ineM Jnventorle* 
N«t export* of good* &Mrvicev 
Qov«fnment purch«*«« of 

good<&Mnrice< 



Oroes n«lion«i product 
Pef*on«| coniumption 
expend iturefl 
Purabl« Qoodtt 
Nondurable good* 
Clothlnfl & shoe* 
Food & Iwvtrage* 
Senric** 

Oroefl private dometttc tnvestmant 
Fixed Investment 
Changa In bu«Jne<s Inventories 
Net exports of goods & eervicai 
Governmant purchaees of 
gooda & service a 

GNP ImpJtcft prke deflstor (% change) 
Dispoaabia peraonaJ Income ($ Ml) 
PlBpoaablapor. hcoma (lOai $ btlj 
Per capita dlapoaabia per. IncomaJD 
Per capita dis. per. lncorne(l962 $) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mJL) 
Civilian populatk)o (mH.) 



IndustriaJ production (I0a7a100) 
Leading economic Inolcatora (10B2a100) 

CiviUan employment {mtL persons} 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal Income {% btL anrtuaJ rata) 

Money atock^Z (dally avg.) {% bIK) 1/ 
Three -month Treaeury bm rata (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (44i) 
Housing start* (1,000) 2/ 

Auto ealaa at retail, total (mM.) 

Business hventory/*ales ratio 

Salaa of all retaH stores (S bll.) 
Nondurable good* *tore* {% bNO 
FoodatorssfSbU.) 
Eatmg & drhkinQ pJace* ($ bIL) 
Apparal & accessory stores {% b\\.) 
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4.873.7 

3.23a. 2 

457.5 

1.060.0 

101.1 

562.6 

1.720.7 

747.1 

720.8 

26.2 

-74.1 

062.6 



4.016.0 



loao 1000 R 



i960 
IV 



1090 



I 



II 



IN 



IV fl 



S bJihon (quarteriy data aaaaonally adjusted at annuaJ rate*) 
5.aO0.8 5.463.6 5.280.3 6.375.4 5.443.3 6.614.6 6.621.3 



3.450.1 
474.6 

1.130.0 
204.6 
505.3 

1.845.5 

771.2 
742.0 

28.3 
-45.1 



3,568.6 
480.O 

1.104.1 
213,3 
625.1 

1.033,5 

741.0 

745,1 

-42 

-35.3 



f ^025.6 1.007,8 



3.618.5 

471.2 

1.148.8 

20fl.7 
602.2 

i,3oa.6 

762.7 

737,7 

25.0 

-36.3 

1.043.3 



3.538.1 
402.1 

1.174.7 
212.0 

616.4 
1.021.3 

747.2 
758.0 
-11,8 

-30.0 

1.070.1 



3,6227 

478.4 

1.170.0 

212.6 

623.3 

1.065.3 

750.0. 

745.6 

13.4 

-24.0 

1.036.4 



3.603.4 
482.3 

1.205.0 
2158 
620.8 

2.006,2 

750.7 

750.7 
0.0 

-41 3 



1082 SbJllkm(quarteriydataeea«onallyadJu*tad*t annual r*t**) 
.4.117.7 4,166.3 4.133.2 4.150.6 4.155.1 4,170.0 



3.730.3 
470.8 

1,2170 
211.0 
630.0 

2.041.3 

701.8 
720.3 
-27.6 
-42.3 



1.102.8 1.131.8 



4,140.5 



2.606.5 
418.2 
000.4 
165.0 
462.2 

1,278.0 


2.666.8 
428.0 
010 

172.7 

462 

1.300,0 


2.682,4 
427.0 

011.4 

172.7 

457.7 

1.343.2 


2.060.0 

423.1 
023.0 
175.1 
460.3 
1.323 8 


2.877.3 
437.6 
015.6 
174,2 
457.4 

1.324.2 


2.678,8 

426.6 
011.2 
171.3 
450,3 
1.340,6 


2,606.8 
420.5 

016.4 
174.4 
450.4 

1.350.8 


2.676.0 

417.5 
002.6 
170,0 
454.7 

1.356.8 


705.7 

682.1 

23.6 

-75.0 


716.0 

693.1 
23.8 

-64.1 


650.6 

602,1 

-2.5 

-36,2 


700.1 

690.2 

18.0 

-47.0 


700.7 

702.0 

-2.2 

-35.4 


700.7 

601.2 

0.5 

-44.6 


607.0 

692.3 

4.7 

-46.5 


6598 
682.0 
-22.2 
-18.5 


780.5 


708. 1 


520.5 


802.2 


807.0 


820.2 


822.7 


831.3 


3.3 
3.470.2 

2,800.5 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 

3.725.5 

2.860.0 

14.073 

11.531 


4,1 
3.045.6 
2.803 1 
15,603 
11.507 


3.8 

3.790.6 
2.883.2 
16.210 
11,641 


4.5 

3.887,7 
2.000.0 
15.527 
11.566 


4.7 
3.025.7 
2.002.8 

15.630 
11.564 


3.7 

3.060.1 
2.808.0 
15.765 
11.611 


2.8 
4,000.1 
2.870.7 
15.842 

11,370 


246,4 
244,1 


2488 
2466 

AnnuiJ 
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2408 
247 6 


250.4 
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Monthly data 
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105.4 
142,7 


108.1 
144.0 
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107.5 
145.4 


100.0 
141.5 


108.2 
130,0 


107,0 
130.7 
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130,1 


115.0 

54 

4.070.8 


117.3 

5.2 

4.384.3 


117.0 
5.4 

4.645.1 


117.0 

6.3 

4.532.2 


117.7 

5.7 

4.605.1 


117.4 

5.0 

4.714.1 


117,6 
6.1, 

4.740,0 


116.0 
6,2 

4.710.1 


3.072.4 

660 

0.71 

1.438 


3.223,1 

8.12 

026 

1.376 


3.330.5 

7.51 

0.32 

1,103 


3.233 6 
7.64 
8.99 

1.543 


3.325.2 

7.10 

0,53 

1.026 


3.325.6 

7.07 

0.30 

1.130 


3.330.5 
6.81 

0,05 
075 


3,332.6 

6.30 
0.04 
850 


10.6 

1.40 
137.5 
85.2 
27.2 
13.8 
71 


O.O 
150 
144.5 
00.7 
20.1 
14 5 

7,6 

AnrtijaJ 


0.5 

150.0 

06,0 

30.6 

15.1 

70 


10.2 
1.51 
150.3 
03.6 
20.0 
14.8 
77 


0.3 
1.45 

151.8 

07.7 

30.0 

15,2 

7.8 

1990 


8,6 

1,50 
151.7 
0B.3 
31.1 
15.3 
7.8 


8.0 
1,53 

140.5 
07.0 
31.2 
15.3 

7.7 


7.6 

148.2 
P 97,0 
P 31.4 
P 15,4 
P 7.7 

1901 



1988 



1080 



lOOO 



Feb 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



128.2 


137.0 


145.7 


145.7 


128.0 


133,8 


131.5 


130.3 


1.757 


1.874 


1.672 


1.677 


1.430 


1,500 


1,437 


1.430 



Fbraign exchange vaJue of the doilar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks par U.S. dollar 

l/Annualdataasof D*camb#rofthay*ariisted, 2/ Private, Including farm. RBravla^d. Pa preliminary. — ■ na« available. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 
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13.5 


10.5 


7.5 


5.8 


12.4 


4,0 


























R«ai GDP 


5.7 


8.0 


7.6 


7.3 


5.8 


5.0 


8.5 


5.3 


5.1 


6.3 


5.2 


5.7 


Con«um«r price* 


0.4 


0.0 


5,1 


5.0 


6.0 


7.4 


11.8 


10.1 


5.2 


0.4 


0.3 


8.2 


Merch. xxpcxi* 
Latin Am«rlc« 
Reel QDP 


-0.6 


4.5 


14,5 


-0.0 


5.8 


30.1 


23.1 


11.6 


0.3 


11.8 


13.0 


12.5 


-1.5 


-2.7 


3.3 


3.3 


3,8 


3.4 


0.7 


1.2 


-1.2 


1.4 


3.8 


1.7 


Convumtfr pflcet 


57.1 


108.7 


133.5 


145.1 


82,1 


115.3 


215.8 


345.7 


027,6 


137.4 


93,5 


133.2 


Merch. flxpofl* 
Africa 
Real QDP 


-lo.e 


-0.2 


'5,3 


^.6 


-17.0 


13.7 


13.0 


12.4 


6.6 


4.6 


5,3 


4.8 


-1.7 


-0.0 


-0.5 


3.4 


-0.0 


0.5 


2.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


2.2 


0.4 


CoOMumer prlC^t 


13.1 


18.0 


20.5 


13.2 


12.6 


13.1 


10.2 


22.6 


18.0 


15.2 


14.7 


17.0 


Merch.flxpoftt 


-27.0 


16.2 


-1.0 


-2.fi 


-17.4 


14.7 


-47 


16,2 


21,0 


3.0 


5.5 


1.2 


Middle EB«t 


























ReatGDP 


2.0 


-1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4- 


3.0 


-2.5 


-5.5 


11.0 


2.1 


Consumer price* 


12.0 


11.0 


14.3 


17.1 


14.0 


ie.£ 


10.4 


14.5 


15.7 


10.1 


16.6 


16.8 


Merch. expcxit 


-21.1 


-22,2 


-10.6 


-5.7 


-10.5 


24.2 


1.5 


24.1 


22.3 


-a.3 


17.7 


-1.2 


E«etern Europe. Incl. 


USSR 
























Real GDP 


2.0 


3.0 


1.8 


1.5 


3.0 


1.4 


4.2 


1.0 


-47 


-4.5 


-2.3 


2.1 


Contumer pricet 


12.8 


5.4 


4.2 


0.0 


7.4 


5.0 


16.6 


57.3 


77.5 


50.5 


24.4 


14.0 


Merch. expbflt 


1.3 


37 


1.8 


0.2 


8.2 


6.1 


3.0 


0.1 


-4.3 


4.8 


3.5 


4.8 



F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Aibertu Jerardo. (202) 219-0708. 



Farm Prices 



Table4,— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1M0 



1901 



Prfce» r0calv«d 
All lirm product! 
AJ] crop* 
Food onlnt 
Feed grain* & hay 
Fieqgrain* 
Cotton 
Tobflcw 

Olt-b«Bring crpp* 
FruJt. all 
Fre«*i m*fbt*( 1/ 
CofnmarcW v*o*t>blM 

Fr*»h m*r1i*l 
PotaLoe«&(lrybfl«n« 
LtvastocK & product* 
Meal antmafi 
Dafry product* 
Pouftry&eagi 
Prlc«« paid 

Commodilifli JL Mrv4c««, 
Jniaraet. lax^i. & wagt rara* 
Productnn ilema 
Feed 

F9«d«r livtitock 
S»d 
F^Tttltzer 

Agricultural chsmlcati 
Fuel* 8i energy 
Farm & mo^of luppl^i 
Aula* & truck* 

TrtctDTB k KEf-prOp*ii*d machinery 
0th «r machintry 
BuUding A ttnclng 
Ferm »rvi«« & c«ih r*nt 
Int. payabl«p*r«cr*onfftrmreal«flta[«d«t)t 
Taxa* p*y«b4a p« sere on fa/m r«t estate 
Wagff rata* (vHsonaliy tdjuKad) 
ProducUoort*m*. Imat*«, ift**i, *iw>g«fai«B 

Raiio. pr1c*« T*c«fv«d 10 price* paid {¥i) 21 
Price* r*celv*d (1010-14-100) 
PncM paid, etc {parity Index) h910-l4-l00) 
Parity ralfo (1010-14-100) tiM,)£/ 

V Fr«ih fnarkct lor noncitru*: freth merket & proc4 
commodHm & Mrvice*. )iiter*«t. \%^%%. & waQ« rstfi 
in Januafy^ApnL, Julr.AOctoO«r. n^rtvleeO. P- 

Informatfon cprlacl Ann Duncan (202) ZlO-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S, Average 





Anf>ual 1/ 






1990 








1991 


Idas 


1989 


1990 P 


F«b 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Ddc 


J«nR 


FebP 


372 
6.83 

2.M 
4.05 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 
3.79 


2.66-2.65 
6,25-4.75 
2 20-2,40 
3.70--3.88 


3.00 
7.57 
2.32 
363 


2.46 
6,26 
2.32 

3.95 


2.42 
6.02 
2.19 

3.56 


2.39 

6.30 
2.17 
3.67 


2.40 

6.08 
2.22 

3.67 


2,42 
6.33 
2,27 

3.72 


2.43 
6.43 
2.27 
3.83 


85.20 
7.42 
56.6 


86.00 

5.70 
63.2 


86.00 

5.40-6.00 

68.10 


85,70 
5.00 

61.0 


85.70 
5.99 
65.1 


86.00 
5.87 
67,5 


81.60 
6.78 
68.2 


80.70 
6.72 
65.9 


82.00 
572 
64,2 


80.40 

6.00 
66.8 


6.02 
14.70 
26.90 

B75 
29.90 


7.36 
12.00 
32.90 
11.00 
2B.60 


6.15 
11.80 
26.40 

10.30 
18.80 


7.70 

6.61 

97.00 

15.80 

32.20 


6.47 
18,40 
24.00 

8.79 
18.30 


4,00 

19.70 
31.30 
10.50 
17,80 


5.28 
18.50 
30.40 
10,70 
19.10 


5.54 

10,70 
29.80 
14,40 
18.B0 


5.68 

10.10 
23,10 
16.00 
17,30 


549 

6,48 

30.00 

10,10 

18.20 


17,4 

^.00 

7,18 

643 


13.4 

330,00 

6 89 

4.49 


392.00 
5.90 
6.21 


12.4 

345.00 

6.52 

5.50 


24.6 

389,00 

6.31 

7.22 


19,4 

373.00 

4.48 

6.51 


20.2 

390.00 
6 31 
5.53 


20.8 

361.00 
6.18 
5,63 


20.1 

356.00 
6.62 
6.66 


20.7 

382.00 

598 

4.50 


M.80 
89,90 
42.50 
09.50 


09.70 

91. BO 
43.20 

67.30 


74.80 
96,70 
54.00 
60.00 


74.00 
95.80 
48.20 
59,80 


75.00 
95 50 
54.30 
52 80 


75.50 
92.80 
56.80 
52.00 


75.30 
93.90 
50.20 
60.10 


76.10 
96.80 
47.80 
48.00 


76.00 
98.00 
50 00 
48,00 


77.30 
102.00 

61.00 
48.30 


12.26 
11.15 
34,0 
53.3 
37.0 
13S.0 


13.56 
12.38 

36.0 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.75 
12.30 
32.9 
70.0 
38.3 
76.8 


14.40 

12,50 
33.5 
70,4 
33.7 
70.6 


14.20 
12.50 
35.2 
68,5 
40.6 
71.9 


13.20 
11.80 
29.0 
73.5 
42.2 
835 


12.80 

10.50 
28.2 
72.9 
43,0 
58.0 


11.90 

10,50 

28.8 

76.5 
35 6 
48.2 


11,70 
10.30 
30,9 
79.1 
33.9 
38.2 


11.60 
10,20 
29.9 
67.7 
34.4 
42.1 



CROPS 

Allwh&At($/bu.) 
RkM. fDugh (ycw<t) 
Com($/buJ 
Gofighum (i/cwt) 

Alt hay. bojed (SAon) 
&oyt>otn< (S/bu.) 
Cotton, tiptand {cXtJib.) 2J 

Potito9«($/cwt} 
Lenucg t$/cwt) 3/ 
Tomato9fl (resh (S/cwt) 3/ 
Onion* (S/cwt) 
Dry »dible bean* ($/ciM<t} 

Applet for (resh um (cttJlb.) 
Pears for fresh utte {$Aon) 
OrangAt. all uses (SAkm) 4/ 
Grapefruit, all u*e« {S/box) 4/ 

LIVESTOCK 
BoAr QBttte (S/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
HOQ* (S/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk, told to plants (S/twt) 
MHk. manuf , grade (S/cwt) 
Broiler* (ctsTlb.) 
Egg* (ctt./doz.) 5/ 
Turkeys (ctMb.) 
Woot(cta71b.)fl/ 

1/ Season average prke by crop vMr for crop*. Calendar year average of montUfy prices for Overtook. 2/ Weighted average of f^rst 7 mw>ths of the waaon - 
not a projection lor 1990/91 . 3/Scludes HewelL 4/ Equivalent on-tr»a f etufnt. 6/ Average of atl eggs sold by producer* including hatchir>g egg* & egg* sold 
at retail. «/ Average local market price, sxcluding Incentive payment*, R ■ reviwd. P ■ preliminary. — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6 —Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) , 



Consumer Price Index, tJi items 
Consurner Price linidex. to» food 

AlUood 

Food away (roin hofne 

Food at home 
Meat* ^f 
Beef & veaJ 
Pork 

Poolfry 

Rsh 

Eog* 

Dajry Product* 2/ 
Fats&oJI«3/ 
Fresh fru« 

Ptoce»«e<J (ruft 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Ptocesaed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery product* 
Sugar & sweet* 

Beverage*. r>onalcohoJ^c 

Apparel 

Apparef. commodtti^s lesa footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking product* 
Beverages. aicohoTic 



Annual 










1990 








1991 


igdo 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 










1982-84.100 










130.7 
130.3 


127,4 
126.7 


129.9 
129.4 


130.4 
130.0 


131.6 
131.3 


132.7 

132.6 


133,5 

133.5 


133.8 

133.7 


133.8 

133.7 


134.6 
134.3 


132.4 


130,4 


132.0 


132,7 


132,9 


133.2 


133.6 


134.0 


134.2 


135,8 


133.4 


130,3 


133.4 


133,9 


134,3 


134.6 


135,0 


135.4 


135,7 


135.8 


132 3 
129.6 

i2a.8 

129.8 


131.0 
122.3 
124.5 
104.6 


131.7 
129.6 
^29.0 
132.9 


132,5 
1303 
129 2 
134.8 


132.7 
130.6 
128.6 
136.5 


132 9 

131.0 
1Z9.5 
135.4 


133,4 
131.7 

130.1 
136,4 


133.8 

133.1 
131.9 
137,1 


133 8 
133.6 
133,0 
136.8 


136.4 
133.5 
132.9 

136.5 


132.5 
14«7 

124.1 
12fl.5 
126.3 
170,9 


128.6 
149.0 
143.9 
125.8 

123,5 
171.4 


134.0 
143,7 
112.2 

124.9 
126.5 
173.2 


135,3 
143.3 

109.1 
125.7 
125.6 
176.6 


133.6 
145.2 
119.6 
127,3 
127.4 
169.5 


134.6 
147.4 
120.6 

127,6 
128.2 

168.7 


133,7 
147.0 
125,5 
128.6 
128.1 
163.2 


130.5 
147.0 
128,5 
128.1 
128.8 
164.8 


129.7 
14S.5 
128.7 

126.7 
131,0 
171.2 


131.3 

151,1 
139,8 
125.2 

132.4 
190.2 


136.9 
151,1 

i62.e 

127,5 


125.1 

176,9 
150.1 
125.4 


140,1 
140.0 
185,8 
127.6 


140 1 
143 8 
179.7 
128 2 


140.0 
1398 
189.8 
128.8 


139.9 
137.3 
152.0 
1268 


139.5 
142.2 
139.9 

127.9 


137.0 
149,5 
134.5 

127,5 


134 6 
144,0 
133.9 

128.1 


*34,7 
159.9 
139.6 

127,7 


140,0 
124.7 


13S.9 
122.5 


140,1 
124.6 


140.5 
124.9 


141.4 
125.6 


141,6 
125.8 


141.9 
126,6 


141,7 

126 1 


142.4 
126.4 


144,3 
127.3 


113.5 


122.4 


113.3 


114.0 


114,3 


114.2 


115.2 


114.5 


113.1 


11S.7 


122 8 

117.4 
181.5 
129.3 


114.6 
113.1 
I74.t 
126.2 


121.8 

117.3 
180.9 
129.3 


118J 

116.1 
185.7 
129.9 


120.6 
116.3 
185.B 

130.2 


125 8 
118.6 

185,8 
130.8 


127.4 
120.5 
185.9 

131.0 


126 4 
119,6 
187.2 

130,9 


1238 
118.4 

190.5 
130.9 


122.0 
117.3 
195.8 
137 3 



1/Be^f. veal. lamb, pork, & prooeseed meat. 2/ Includes butter 3/ Excludes butter, 
information contact: Ann Dur>can (202) 219-0313, 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Annual 



1090 



1001 



loaB 


1980 


1090 P 


Jnn 


Aug 

1982 -100 


S«ptR 


Oct 


Nov 


Dm 


Jan 


108.0 


113.6 


110.2 


117.6 


110.3 


120.4 


122.3 


122.0 


121.0 


121.0 


112.6 


118.7 


124.4 


123.0 


124.0 


124,2 


124.6 


125.1 


124.1 


124.6 


113.6 
105.6 
00.1 
120.2 
129.8 


113.2 
116.7 
103.0 
122.7 
123.0 


117,3 

118.1 
08.6 

126.0 
1380 


112.1 

161.6 
105.2 
124.3 
120.3 


120.7 
96.0 
105.0 
128.1 
14«.4 


117.6 
04,3 

106.3 
128.6 

139.0 


117.3 
101,5 
110.0 
127.8 
137.0 


121.1 
117.0 
110.4 
125.1 
110.1 


110.6 
06.7 

110.6 
126.1 
116.3 


125.0 
07.0 
110.3 
126.2 
113.0 


100.4 
108,3 

iD8.e 

113.0 
88.6 

126.4 


103.0 
118.6 
115.5 
153.6 
110.6 
135.4 


107.8 
116.7 
118.5 
167.3 
117.6 
140.0 


104.0 
117.0 
117.6 
162.0 
104.6 
138.7 


70.0 

115.2 
118.3 
161.0 

114.4 
141.0 


70.4 
115.4 
118.5 
155.4 
112.6 
141.0 


06.2 

114.4 
131.0 
121.6 
121.6 
142.4 


117.7 

114,5 
118.0 
129.4 

125.0 
142.4 


67.2 

114.0 
110.0 
135.5 
124.5 
142.6 


80.3 
114.8 
1103 
134.0 
140 
144.4 


00.0 
101.4 

05.0 
111.6 
1487 
102.2 
113 8 
118.8 


104.8 
108.0 
07.7 
120.4 
142.0 
110.6 
110.0 
116.6 


116.0 

116.0 
110.7 
113.6 
148.6 
117.2 
124.8 
123,2 


110.6 
113.1 
107.2 

107.1 
148.6 
120.6 
122.4 
117.0 


110.8 
116.2 
126.2 

114.4 
133.0 

120.2 
129.8 
120.4 


117.2 
114.1 
121.0 
116.7 
140,0 
110.0 
124.0 
127,3 


110.5 
117.4 
124.0 
110.0 
143.6 
117.4 
124.2 
122.7 


110.6 
110.7 
120.7 
108.6 
167.7 
114.0 
120.7 
110.2 


110.6 

121.2 
110.6 
106.6 
100.2 
112.2 
120.2 
120.4 


117.6 
117.6 
117.7 
108.0 
106.7 
111.5 
110.8 
110.8 


103.1 


108.0 


115.2 


113.2 


116.1 


117.7 


120.6 


121.3 


110.8 


110.4 


111.6 
114.3 
111.7 
115.1 
171.0 


116.2 
177.7 

114.6 
120,8 
104.8 


117.2 
122,3 
117.4 
125,6 
221.6 


115.5 
122.1 
116.8 
124.2 
212.3 


116.8 
121.6 
118.0 

125.8 
224.3 


117.3 
121.7 
118.1 
126.1 

225,0 


117.4 
122.4 
118.0 
126.1 
224.8 


117.4 
122.6 
117.0 
125 8 

230.4 


117.0 
123.0 
117.3 
126.1 
236.4 


124.3 
124.0 
117.8 
126.6 
237.6 


107.1 


112.0 


114,6 


113.4 


114.4 


116.3 


117.8 


117.8 


116.7 


116.4 


10«.0 
105.7 
108.0 
116.6 


112,7 

114.6 
118,2 

103.1 


117.0 
103.6 
122.7 
115.7 


115.5 
113.4 
122.4 
100.2 


120.4 

9fl.5 

122.6 

12Q.4 


118.8 
04.8 

123.1 
124.1 


118,8 

03.6 

123.1 

115.2 


116.0 

02.0 

123.0 

105.0 


116,4 

02.6 

122.0 

111^ 


116.4 
01.3 
122.0 

100.4 


06.0 


103.1 


10S.O 


106.5 


110.2 


115,1 


115.3 


116.6 


110.5 


113.6 


106.1 
108.5 
07.0 
103.3 
121.6 


111,2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
128.8 


113.2 
117.2 

07.5 
115.6 
118.6 


113.5 
130.1 
100.8 
110.7 
108.0 


113.2 
107.4 
02.1 
117.8 
122.1 


110.8 
104.0 
88.3 
113.3 
128.0 


110.8 
107.9 
85.8 
116.5 
110.2 


108.6 
118.2 

85.1 
113.9 
108.3 


108.6 
105.7 
88.0 
114,3 
1042 


107.4 
108.8 
85.0 
122.0 
110.4 


9e.4 

88.4 

134.0 

87.2 

111.0 


107,8 

0S.8 

123.8 

03.8 
115.5 


117.8 
101 3 

111 8 

06.0 

110.2 


104.8 
114.7 
106.1 
03.7 
118.0 


125.1 

105.5 

114.8 

93.1 

110.6 


116.6 
106.0 
120.1 
100.0 
110.7 


116.4 
104.6 
110.8 
08.9 
110.3 


115.0 
01.7 

111.0 
08.0 

110.4 


116.0 
87.5 

1158 

9e.9 

117.2 


115.2 
84.6 
100.6 
100.2 
114.5 


106.0 


112,2 


116.3 


114.0 


116.6 


118.4 


1208 


120.1 


118.6 


116.0 


106.3 


111 6 


115.8 


114.1 


115.0 


118.4 


121.3 


120.6 


118.0 


110.3 


111.6 


117.8 


123.2 


122.8 


124.0 


122.0 


123.0 


123.6 


122^ 


122.8 


110.0 
104.0 
112.7 
123.0 
1147 
114,3 


115.4 
110.0 
117.8 

131.1 
120.1 
118.4 


118.6 
112.2 
121.0 
134.1 
123.1 
120.6 


118.3 
114.0 
120.2 
133.2 
121.1 
110.7 


110.1 
111.4 
123.0 
134.2 
123.7 
120.6 


117.0 
100.2 
122.4 
133.7 
123.0 
120.8 


118.1 
100.8 
122.2 
134 2 
123.0 
120.7 


117.4 
108.3 
121.0 
134.0 
125.0 
120.8 


117.0 
107.6 
121.7 
134.3 
124,0 
120.7 


117.0 
106.0 
122.1 
135.4 
126.2 
124.3 



Rni«h^ good a 1/ 

Consumer food* 

Fr«th fruit 

Fraeh&drMvog^tables 

Dridd fruit 

Can nod fruft & ^uJcd 

Frozen fru^t& juice 

Freah v»g. exci. potatoes 
Canned ^/eg. & Juke* 
FrofSfi v^^tabwa 
Potatoee 

BaK»ry product* 

Meats 

Be«f &v»«l 

Pork 

Proca*eed pouttry 

Fleh 

Dairy Product* 

Proceseed fruit* & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oti 

Consumer flniehMJ good* iete food* 

Beveraget. aicoholic 
Soft diink* 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

intOf mutate materiai* 2/ 

MatehflJ* hy food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refin^ *ugaf 3/ 
Crude v^getabie oti s 

Crude materiei* 4/ 

Foodatutts&feddstuffi 
Fruittt&vegetabiesS/ 
Grain* 
Livestock 
Pouitry, Hve 

Rber*. piant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseed* 
Tobacco, ^eaf 
Sugar^ raw cane 

All commoditie* 

induvtiial commoditfe« 

All food« 6/ 

Farm product* & 
proc«*eed food* & fe^* 
Farm products 
Proc«ftb9d food* & fo^* 6/ 
Cereal & bskery product* 
Sugar & cof^tectionory 
Beverage* 

1/ Commodttle* readv for eale to ultimate consumer. 2/ CommodHre* requiring further processing to beconie finisli^ goode. 3/ All tvpes & sizes of 
rflfir>ed eugar. 4/ Products entering market tof the fir«l lime that have not teen marnifactur^d at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ inciuoes all raw, 
Inrwmediare. & Proo«**ed tood* (*xcludo« •oft dfink*. atcoholic beverages. & manufactured animal feede). R - r*vi*«d. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202^219-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market b«»ket 1/ 
HvUJUovt (ie82-ft4.100) 
Farm value (1Q82^a4«iod) 
F«rm-r«t«JI vpraad (1082^4.100) 
Farm va^ue-retait cost <%} 

Meat product i 
RetaM cost (1^2-84-100) 
Farm valua 0^2-84-100) 
Farfn-ratall cpread (1962^84-100) 
Farm value-rwlxil coat (%) 

Dairy pfoducta 
Ratail coat (1082^84-100) 
Farm value {1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail vpread (1082^4-100) 
Farm vatua-retail coat (%) 

Poultry 
Retail coatno&2-84-1O0) 
Farm value (1082^4-100) 
Farm-retail spread {1082-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coet (U) 

£oga 
Retaii cost (ie82^4«100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coat <U) 

Cef eaJ & bakery producta 
ReUil cost (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1982^4-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-rwlxil coat (U) 

Fresh trufta 
Retail com (1062-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 
Farm*retail spread (1982-84-1 00) ^ 
Farm value-retail oo«t (%) 

Fre«t> vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84-100) 
Farmvaiijef1«Z^4-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1062-84-100) 
Farm value-fatail co«t (%} 

Processed frulta & vegetable • 
Retail cost (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm valua-ratail costs (%) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost {1982-84-100) 
Farm vaiua (1982 -84-106) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-ratall cost (U) 



8eef. Choice 
Retail price 2; (ctl./1b.) 
Wholesale valua 3/ (cts,) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholaeaie-^etaHS/fcts.) 
Farm-wholesaie e/(c1« j 
Farm value-retail price (tt) 

Pork 
RetaMprice2;(cts./1b.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-fetaiJ spread (cts.) 
Wholesalewetail5/jcte.) 
Farm-wholeaaie 6/ (cta.l 

Farm value-retail price (%) 





Annual 










1000 






1091 


1988 


1980 


1090 P 


Jan 


Aoo 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


11fl,6 


124.6 


133.6 


132.2 


134.0 


134.1 


134.6 


135.2 


135.4 


137.9 


100 i^ 


107.1 


113.2 


118.5 


113.8 


112.0 


110.7 


110.0 


106.5 


109.3 


125 1 


134 1 


144.4 


130.6 


144.6 


146.0 


147.5 


148.7 


150.0 


153.3 


30.2 


30.1 


20.7 


31.4 


20.8 


29.3 


28.8 


28.5 


27.6 


27.7 


112.2 


116.7 


128.5 


122.3 


130.5 


131.0 


131.7 


133.1 


133.6 


133.5 


005 


103.3 


116.6 


111.2 


120.2 


114.9 


119.0 


116.5 


114.3 


114.4 


1252 


130.4 


140.6 


133.7 


141.1 


147.5 


144.8 


150.1 


153.4 


153.1 


44,0 


44.8 


46.0 


46.1 


46.7 


44.4 


45.7 


44.3 


43.3 


43.4 


108.4 


115.6 


126.5 


125.6 


127.3 


127.6 


128.6 


128.1 


129.7 


125.2 


90.0 


90.1 


101.0 


115.2 


105.0 


106.6 


00.2 


05.7 


88.8 


86>7 


124 7 


130h8 


149.2 


135.6 


147.8 


147.9 


166.7 


167.0 


161.7 


160.7 


40.1 


41.1 


38.6 


43,0 


39.6 


39.7 


37.0 


35.0 


33.6 


33.2 


120,7 


132.7 


132.6 


128.6 


133.6 


134.6 


133.7 


130.5 


120.7 


131.3 


110.2 


117.1 


107.6 


100.6 


100.3 


115.1 


90.0 


07.2 


95.3 


100.2 


132 8 


150.6 


161.1 


160.0 


181.6 


157.1 


173.7 


168.8 


169.3 


167.1 


48.0 


47.2 


43.6 


41.0 


43.0 


45.7 


39.6 


39,0 


30.3 


40.8 


03.8 


118.5 


124.1 


143.0 


110.6 


120.6 


125.5 


126.5 


128.7 


139.8 


787 


107.5 


108.0 


135.4 


100.0 


105.9 


114.3 


113.8 


120.8 


126.5 


123!o 


138 1 


153.2 


160.1 


1647 


147.1 


145.7 


155.0 


142,8 


163.7 


62.7 


68.3 


55.0 


60.5 


53.7 


60.4 


68.5 


56.0 


00.3 


58.1 


122.1 


132 4 


140.0 


136.0 


141.4 


141.6 


141.9 


141.7 


142.4 


144.3 


92 7 


101.7 


90.5 


101,1 


85.7 


81.6 


78.7 


77.8 


78.6 


77.7 


128.2 


136.7 


146.9 


141.9 


140.2 


160.0 


150.7 


160.6 


151.3 


153,8 


0,3 


0.4 


7.9 


0.0 


7.4 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


6.8 


6.6 


145.4 


164.7 


174.6 


177.3 


173.1 


171.0 


187.2 


160.3 


176.6 


198.3 


118.5 


108.6 


128.2 


131^.6 


121.2 


126.7 


128.1 


150.8 


132.4 


203.5 


158 7 


178.0 


195.9 


198:4. 


107.0 


192.7 


165.2 


177.0 


107.0 


195.0 


25.3 


22,2 


23.2 


23.5 


22.1 


23.3 


24.2 


28.1 


23.7 


32,4 


120.3 


143.1 


151.1 


176.0 


130.8 


137,3 


142.2 


140.5 


144.0 


159.0 


105,8 


123.3 


124.2 


202.3 


108.2 


98.8 


100.2 


106.2 


105.3 


115.0 


141 3 


153.2 


166.0 


193.0 


156.0 


157.1 


193.8 


170.7 


163.0 


183.0 


27.8 


29.3 


27.9 


38.8 


26.3 


24.4 


23.0 


24.6 


24.8 


24.4 


117.8 


125.0 


132.7 


125.1 


135.0 


135.0 


134.3 


132.8 


131.6 


131.5 


136 8 


133.8 


147.2 


133.3 


148.6 


151.0 


140.7 


147.8 


140.3 


120.7 


111.7 


122,3 


128.1 


122.5 


130.7 


13O.0 


120.6 


128.1 


128.0 


134,9 


27.6 


25.4 


26.4 


26,3 


26.2 


26.6 


28.6 


26,5 


25.3 


21.8 


113.1 


121.2 


126.3 


123.6 


127.4 


128 2 


128.1 


128.8 


131.0 


132.4 


103.0 


95.6 


106.2 


02.0 


113.6 


100.8 


105.0 


100.4 


102.5 


101.7 


116,8 


130.6 


133.7 


134.8 


132.5 


135.0 


136.3 


130.2 


141.5 


143.7 


24.6 


21.2 
Annual 


22.6 


20 2 


24.0 


23.0 


22.2 

1090 


21.0 


21.0 


20.7 
1991 


1968 


1080 


1000P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


250.3 


2e5.7 


281.0 


274.4 


280.6 


280.6 


282.7 


201.6 


205.3 


294.0 


169^4 


178.8 


189.6 


187.1 


187.1 


186.8 


102.2 


107.6 


190.4 


192.6 


143. 3 


157.6 


168.4 


167.6 


166.7 


166 7 


171.0 


174.7 


174 7 


170.2 


1020 


108.1 


112.0 


106.6 


113.0 


113.0 


111.7 


118.0 


120.6 


124.7 


60.0 


88.0 


91.4 


87.3 


03.5 


04.0 


00.5 


94.0 


05.0 


102.3 


21.1 


10.2 


21 2 


10,5 


20.4 


10.0 


20.8 


22.0 


24.7 


22.4 


59 


60 


60 


61 


60 


60 


61 


60 


59 


58 


183.4 


182.0 


212.6 


105w1 


224.0 


220.8 


223.2 


222.9 


223.2 


216.1 


101.0 


99.2 


118.3 


104.8 


120.6 


120.7 


124.4 


110.7 


117.5 


109.7 


eo.4 


70.4 


87.2 


76.6 


00.4 


88.0 


01.2 


79.1 


773 


81.4 


114.0 


112.5 


125.4 


110.5 


134.6 


132.8 


132.0 


143.8 


145.0 


134.7 


82.4 


83.7 


94.3 


90.3 


104,4 


100.1 


98.8 


103.2 


105.7 


1064 


31.6 


28.8 


31.1 


28.2 


30.1 


32.7 


332 


40.6 


40.2 


28.3 


38 


38 


41 


3d 


40 


40 


41 


35 


35 


38 



1/ HetaN Qoati are based on CPHU of retail prices #or donresticaliy produced farm foods, published rnonthlyby BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, teas allowance for byproduct, Fam values •"^•«i?" "^^Tl!;!^? JE?^''L^!i*!?A 
marketing Jhartjes such as greding & packing for some commodities. The farm-fetail "pread. the dlfferer>ce between thenrta^i P'lS^^^^'^jrm value. 
repreaenTe Charges for assembiing, proces«»nq. trantdorting. diairlbuting. 2/ Welobted aversfle pficaof rMa^l cuts fr"" POfk^f^oteay^e d^^ 
bif. Prices from BLS. 3; VaJue of wtxileaaie W«dbeef) I wtiolesale cuts (pork) •qui valent to 1 lb. of retailcuta adjuvted ^ j?"^^^"^,^ 
& byproduct valuea. 4/ Market vaJue to producer for live animal aquivaient to 1 lb. of retiUI cm minus vaJue of byproducts. VJ^wges tor retailing 
& dher marketing eervices auch as wh<Jesaiing. and in-city tranaportaUon. 6/ Charges #or livestock marketing, pfoceaaing. & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 210-071 2. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Agricultural Outlook 



(Seethe March 1991 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & U?e 

















Conaumptton 


















«-— -- 




Prlma/y 




Beg. 


Produc- 




Tout 




Endjog 




Par 


markat 




ftocka. 


tion 1/ 


Impofta 


aupply 


Export* 


MOCkl 


TotaJ 


CAp^ra 2/ 
Pound i 


price 3/ 










Mnilonp<^nd|4; 








Be^r 




















^9BZ 


386 


23.689 


2.379 


26.354 


680 


422 


25.262 


72.3 


71.18 


1089 


422 


23.087 


2.175 


25.684 


1.023 


335 


24.326 


68.8 


73.86 


1990 


335 


22.730 


2,356 


25.427 


1.006 


387 


24.024 


676 


78.56 


IMI F 


397 


23.088 


2,270 


25.766 


1.040 


316 


24.400 


68.0 


76-« 


Pofk 




















isad 


360 


16,684 


1.137 


17.181 


196 


437 


16.549 


622 


43.39 


1989 


437 


15.813 


896 


17,146 


262 


313 


16.571 


61.7 


44.03 


1990 


313 


15.345 


897 


16.556 


239 


286 


16.020 


49.6 


54.45 


1991 F 


190 


16.679 


946 


16.920 


240 


376 


16.305 


50.0 


50-66 


Veal 6/ 




















1988 


4 


386 


27 


427 


10 


6 


412 


1.4 


88.85 


1989 


s: 


365 


Gb 


360 





1 


356 


1.2 


81.84 


1990 


■'4 


330 





334 





€ 


328 


1.1. 


96.61 


1991 F 


e' 


359 





365 





4 


361 


1,2 


87-103 


Lamb A mutton 




















1988 


.8 


335 


£1 


394 


1 


« 


387 


1.4 


68.28 


1989 


.fl 


347 


63 


416 


1 


406 


1.6 


67.32 


1990 


8 


364 


m 


431 


i 


8 


420 


t.5 


66.54 


1991 F 


8 


366 


65 


429 


1 


7 


420 


1.6 


51-67 


Total rad maat 




















1938 


im 


40,004 


3.594 


44.356 


886 


870 


42,600 


127.2 


■'^ 


1989 


870 


39.602 


3.134 


43.606 


1.287 


660 


41,659 


123 2 


i>i- 


1990 


B60 


38.775 


3.312 


42.747 


1.248 


707 


40.792 


118.6 


— 


1991 F 


707 


38.492 


3.270 


43.460 


1.282 


701 


41,496 


120.7 


-^ 


Broffar* 




















1988 


25 


16.187 


8 


16.212 


765 


36 


16.410 


62,6 


66.3 


1989 


3e 


17,428 





17.464 


•14 


38 


16.612 


66.8 


50.0 


1990 


38 


18,668 





18.706 


1.143 


28 


17.636 


68.8 


64.8 


1991 F 


26 


19.727 





18.753 


1.026 


30 


18.608 


73.8 


61-67 


Matur« chicken 




















1986 


^188 


633 


0. 


621 


it 


167 


638 


2.6 


— 


1989 


157 


575 


15 


731 


24 


168 


618 


2.1 


^ 


1990 


189 


565 





754 


25 


224 


606 


2.0 




1991 F 


224 


553 





778 


26 


225 


527 


2,1 




Turkeye 




















1988 


2ee 


3.960 


§ 


4.226 


61 


250 


3,926 


15.8 


81.2 


1989 


£50 


4.276 





4.526 


41 


236 


4,260 


17.1 


66.7 


1990 


236 


4.676 





4.812 


S4 


306 


4.561 


18,1 


63.2 


1991 F 


306 


4.9t2 


0^ 


5.218 


54. 


260 


4.904 


18.4 


s^-e$ 


TofftI poultf^ 




















1988 


479 


2QJBQ 





21.259 


842 


442 


18.876 


81.1 


mmm- 


1989 


442 


22,280 





22.722 


878 


463 


21.380 


65,8 


'^ 


1990 


463 


23.908 





24.372 


1.222 


557 


22.593 


90,0 


^ 


1991 F 


557 


25,192 





25.748 


1.105 


615 


24.128 


95.4 





Rod maat A poultry 




















1988 


1.237 


60,784 


3,594 


65.615 


1.728 


1.312 


62,574 


208.3 


— ^ 


1989 


1.312 


61.882 


3,134 


66.328 


2.165 


1.123 


63.039 


208^ 


— 


1990 


1.123 


62.683 


3.312 


67.118 


2.470 


1.264 


63.385 


208.6 


■^^ 


1991 F 


1.264 


64.684 


3.270 


69.217 


2.337 


1.216 


65.614 


216.0 





1/ Total Including tarm production tor red meats A federally Inspected plua nonf^daraiiy inspected lof poultry. 2/ Ratajl weight baiia. (Hh b6«r carcata-to- 
ratail conversion fadorwaa .71 lof 1987. A 70.6 for 1988-90.) 3/ DollAre per cwl for red meat; centB par pound tof poultry. Bo«t: Modlum # 1. Nabraeka Direct 
1 .100-1.300 It).: pork; l>«rrowa A gllta, 7 marketar veah farm price ot calvaa: lamb A mutton: Ctiotca staugtitar lamb«. Sttn Angelo: brollora: wtiolesaie 
12-city average; turkeya: wtiolesate NY 8-16 lb. young tiena. 4/ Carcaaaweigtit tor red meata A certified raady-to-cook tor poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 vaal 
trade no longer reported aaparatoiy. F^tbrecaet — ■ not availat>i», 

Inlofmation coniacta- Polly Cochran, or Maxin^ Davit (202) 219-^)767. 
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Table 11,— as. Egg Supply & Use 
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1086 
1M7 
!088 
1BS0 
1M0 
1901 F 





Pro- 








Hatch- 




,.Con«umpilon 




■toclc* 


duc- 


Im- 


ToUl 


Ex^ 


ing 


Endrno 




P«r 


WtioteMJe 


tion 


port* 


MJppIv 


port* 


UM 


■tocki 


ToUJ 


cap it* 


pflc«* 








Million dozon 










Ot«ydo£. 


10.7 


R7W,3 


13T 


6.790.7 


101.6 


660.8 


10.4 


5.1119 


253J 


71,1 


10.4 


e.se8.2 


5.0 


6.8a4.2 


111.2 


599.1 


14.4 


5.150.5 


253.8 


01 6 


14,4 


5,784.2 


6.3 


6.803 


141.8 


005.9 


15.2 


5,041 .0 


245J 


02.1 


1ff.2 


5.607.8 


25.2 


6.636.2 


91. e 


642.9 


10.7 


4.8&3.0 


238.0 


819 


10,7 


5.659.2 


0.1 


6.078.9 


100.5 


075.8 


11.0 


4.890.9 


233.8 


82.2 


11.0 


6,715.0 


7.0 


6.733.6 


104.0 


720.0 


12.0 


4.807.5 


232.3 


74-BO 



* Cartoned gr«de A larga ^gga, N«w York. F - for^catt. 
Information contact: M«x1n« Davi«(202)2l9-07e7. 



Table 12.— as. Milk Supply & UseV 



Comm^rctaJ 



Comma rcJ«l 



Pro- 




Farm 






Total 

Oommar- 


ccc 




Diaap- 


ATi 
mlik 


duc- 


Farm 


markat- 


B^. 


im- 


ctal 


netr»- 


Eroding 


paar- 


prica 


tion 


UM 


inga 


Mock 


port* 


■upply 


movata 


atocha 


ance 


2/ 










Biiiion pound* 










130.0 


2.4 


137,2 


4.0 


2.0 


144.4 


10.8 


5.2 


122.4 


13.58 


135.4 


2.9 


132.4 


5.2 


2,7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.9 


120.8 


13.46 


143.0 


2.5 


140,6 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4.0 


130.5 


12.76 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.0 


2.7 


148.1 


10.O 


4.2 


133.3 


12.51 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.2 


2.6 


147.1 


0.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.64 


1452 


2.2 


142.9 


4.0 


24 


160.0 


8.9 


4.3 


130.8 


12.24 


144.2 


2.1 


142.1 


4.3 


2.5 


148.9 


9.0 


4.1 


135.8 


13.64 


148.3 


2,1 


146.2 


4.1 


2.7 


163.0 


8.5 


5.2 


130.3 


13.75 



1083 
1004 
1006 
1086 
1087 

loes 

1989 
1900F 

1/ MJikfit baala. Totala maj^ not add baoauaa of rounding. £/ Daiivarad to piaAta & daafara: doaa not rafiact deduction a. F - forecaat. 

information contact: Jim i^tiiar {202) 210^770. 



Table 13,— Poultry & Eggs. 



BroJrara 
FodeiaJiy impacted slaughter. 
certifl^aMJ, ib.) 
Wholeeaia prlc«. 
ia-crty(ciaJ1b.) 
PrJca of gfow«r faad (S/lon) 
BroJiar-re»d pfic« ratio \f 
Stock* baginning of period (mil. ib.) 
BfoJier-tKPa ehkiki hatch^ (mii.) 2/ 

Turkeyf 

F*daraJ{y mspftctad kiauOMer. 
certified {mi i. ib.) 
Wholaaaia prica. Eaat^rn tJ.S., 
8-10 ib. jroung hena(ei>J1bJ 
Prlcft of tiirkaygrowar f«ed (Vlon) 
Tufkey^faed pnca ratio U 
Stocka bagJnnfng of paHod (mli. ib,) 
Pouiti placed if* Tj.S. (mil) 

Eog* 

Farm produetfon (mli.) 
Average numbar of iayeri (mil.) 
Rate of iay (egga per iayer 
on Jarm ^ 

Cartoned pr^ce. New York, grade A 
iarg« (cta^doz) 3/ 
Price of fa^ng fe^ iVlon) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocki. If rat of nionrh 
Sheii (mh. doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 



Annual 1900 IdQl 

1088 1080 1»dO Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Oec Jan 

t6.l24.4 17.334.2 IS.SSfl 1.519.0 1,091,0 1.«1.4 1.7O8.0 1.S04.3 1.441 6 1,0M,3 

60.3 

219 

3.1 
24,8 

6.603.4 

3.923.4 4,174.8 4.660.7 319.0 444.0 382 478 4 446.8 328.7 378.6 



69.0 


M.8 


51.7 


54.0 


57,4 


48.8 


48.0 


40.6 


61.7 


237 


21B.3 


324 


231 


220 


207 


200 


213 


213 


3,0 


30 


2.7 


30 


3.2 


28 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


35.9 


383 


383 


303 


25.9 


23.0 


20.9 


37.7 


251 


6.944.3 


8.300.8 


518 3 


540.8 


608.8 


510.3 


490.2 


547.1 


543.0 



01.2 

243 

3.0 

25f2 

251.4 


55.7 
251 

3.2 
240.7 
289.0 


632 

238.4 

32 

235.9 

3042 


66.0v 

239 

3.0 

235.9 

24.7 


60.8 

235 
3.4 

541.7 
25.8 


00.0 
239 
3.4 

593,1 
19.7 


76,2 
234 

3.5 

023 5 

21.6 


73.7 
230 

3.5 

625.1 

21.0 


551 

237 

3.0 

338.4 

22.8 


535 
234 

2.9 

305.4 

250 


(0.410 
277 


57.174 
259 


67.010 
270 


5.702 
272 


5.719 
287 


5.634 
258 


5.785 
270 


5.580 
271 


5.655 
273 


5.B11 
273 


251 


250 


251.7 


21.0 


21.4 


20.8 


21.6 


21.0 


21.6 


21.3 


52.1 

202 
5.3 


81.0 
209 
5.7 


822 

202 
0.9 


02.4 

109 

e.4 


80.3 
205 
5.4 


B3.2 
204 
0.7 


80.6 

199 
7.4 


B6.5 
200 
7.3 


02.6 
190 
7.7 


87.5 

198 
8.0 


1,29 

13.1 


27 
14.0 


0.35 
10.3 


0.35 
10.3 


87 
13.0 


0.57 
13.0 


0.54 
t20 


0.33 
128 


0.48 
13.0 


0.46 

n.2 



306 



384 



400.8 



32.0 



33.0 



32.7 



32.1 



30.0 



31.1 



33.1 



AepUcernent cMcka hateh^ (n^^i,) 

1/ Pound* of food equal \n value to 1 dozen egoi or 1 lb. of broJter or turkey livewdght. 2/ Placemern of bfoJW chicka ti currently reported Tor 16 Stat«i only; henceforth, 
hatch ot broHei-lype ehlcka hHII ba uaed a< a aubatilute. 3/ Price of eertonad egsji lo volume l^uyera for delivery \o retatfef i. ' '^ 

Informatior^ Cor^tact: Maxine Davti (202)219-0757. 



For more l 



ind OCR vi^ 
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Table 14.— Dairy- 



3.5S*lttt(S/cwt)lV 
Who(«MFe price* 
Butt«r gr«dv A ChL (ct«ilb.) 
Am.ehM»», Wi». 
•■B«mbkvpi. (ct0./1b.) 
Nonfat dry milk (et^JlV) 2/ 

USD A n«t rf^mov«l« 
ToU] mtiK «qylv. fmlL lb,) 3/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. ch»*«0{mfL lb.) 
Nonlftt dry milk (mil. Jb.) 

Milk prod 21 8tat«H(fnH. lb.) 

Milk P*r cow (IbJ 

Numtwr o1 milk Ct>w« (1 .000) 
U.S. milk productJofi (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Totel tma. tb.) 

Commercial fmil. tb.) 

Government \n\\\. ib,) 
Impoa*. total (mil. )b,) 3/ 
CommtrciaJ djeapptarance 
(miLlb.) 

BuUer 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial diwPp«arance (ml. lb.) 

Amtrican che^w 
Pfoduction (mil. lb ) 
StocKe. begmning fmkL lb.) 
Commereial diwppearanc& (mil. tb.) 

Other ctieesfl 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Stock»p t>eginnir>g (mil. lb.) 
Commareial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Productton (mik lb.) 

3tock«. beginning (miL lb.) 

Comrri^rcfal disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Prodocrion(mfl.gal.)4/ 



Hj(i(kproduc1ion(mU. lb.) 
Milk per cow (Lb.) 
No. of milk cow* (1.000) 
Milk-*&ed price ratio 5/ 
Return* over concentrate Sf 
coeUtJ/cwtmilk) 





Annual 










1990 






1001 


1988 


loeo 


1990 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


11.03 


12,37 


12.21 


13.04 


13.00 


12.50 


10.48 


10 25 


10.10 


10.16 


132.5 


127.0 


102,1 


110.8 


08.0 


98.9 


96. 


08.0 


08.0 


07.2 


123.8 
80.2 


138 8 
105.6 


136.7 
100.8 


152.3 
8a.2 


150.3 
112.1 


142.6 

920 


121.2 

88.8 


112.0 
88.8 


1127 
86.2 


111.4 
85.2 


I.8S6.2 

312, a 

238.1 
207.5 


8.007.0 

413.4 

37,4 




8.S40^ 

400.3 

21.5 

117,8 


1,490.9 

71.8 



2.9 


324.6 

15 6 




1)9.2 

6.6 



15.0 


240.0 

11.8 



22.6 


273.0 

10.8 

4.6 

34.1 


803.4 
30.5 
17.0 
42,8 


1,757.3 

77.5 
16.5 

65.4 


123.518 
14.291 

8.643 
145.152 


122,531 

14.380 

8.626 

144,230 


125714 

14768 

a.5l3 

14^,284 


10,389 
1.217 
8,639 

12.274 


10.476 0.073 

t.233 1.171 

8.400 8,516 

6/ 12.324 6/ 11.732 


10,223 
1.200 
8,616 

6/ 12.088 6/ 


9.098 

1.171 

ft,540 

11.821 


10.407 

1.225 

8,647 

6/ 12.377 


10.057 

1.252 

8,511 

6/12.501 


7.440 
4.646 
2.704 
2,394 


8.234 
4.280 
3.045 
2.490 


1705 
4.131 
4.694 
2,600 


8.795 

4.131 

4,664 

1ft3 


13.552 

6.636 

7.916 

208 


13,578 

6,673 

8.003 

222 


13.092 

5.308 

7,785 

248 


12.805 

6.151 

7.744 

262 


12.068 

5.099 

7.560 

208 


12.990 
5.210 
7.780 


136.805 


135.830 


130,201 


1l,:t94 


12.005 


11,030 


12.008 


11.601 


11.496 




1.207.5 
143.2 
000.8 


1.2736 
2147 
854.1 


1.285.71 
256.2 

803.8 


127.1 

256.2 

55.1 


G3.8 

420.8 

67,5 


84.8 
427.0 

86.3 


105.0 

412,3 

02.4 


111.0 

413.6 

97.0 


116.6 

407.6 

85.5 


142.1 
416.1 


2759.6 
370.4 

2.570 


2,672.6 

Z93.0 

2.681.6 


2.891.3 
236.2 

2.781.6 


2317 
236.2 

209 1 


220,3 
362.3 
232.1 


220.6 
361,0 
231.3 


236.0 

3507 
248.6 


23S.4 

3387 
238.0 


251.6 
334.6 
220.1 


247,1 
347,4 


2.815.4 
80,7 

3.034.5 


2.941.3 

104 7 

3.208 9 


3.1467 
03.2 

3,406.2 


252.1 

03,2 

259.8 


258.0 

124.0 
200.6 


2S9.2 
117.0 
285.0 


266.8 

111.1 
203.0 


253 6 
107.1 
286.4 


264.3 

102.0 
270.0 


254.0 
110.6 


0707 
177.2 
734.3 


8747 

53.1 
873.0 


869.9 

49.5 
688,3 


61.4 
40.5 
687 


62 9 

108,7 
48.0 


S0.6 

123.6 

42 2 


5S.2 

121.2 
32.0 


71,1 
120.2 

37.3 


79.0 

143.6 

36.5 


82 6 
161.0 


1.248.0 


1,214.0 
Annual 


1.187.2 


79.5 


118.0 
1989 


04.0 


01.3 


78.3 


74.1 
1000 


78.0 


108B 


1089 


1000 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


IIP 


IMP 


IV P 


145.152 

U,145 

10,262 

1.58 

0.05 


144,239 

14,244 

10.126 

1.65 

10.08 


148.284 

14,642 

10.127 

1.72 

10.40 


37.702 
3.727 

10.115 
1.48 
8.96 


35.157 
3,481 

10,000 
1.63 
0,02 


34,930 
3.451 

10.126 

1.02 

12.16 


36,740 
3.027 

10.128 

1.82 

11.30 


38,620 
3,820 

10,111 

1.60 

10.Z7 


36.632 
3.620 

10,110 

1.76 

10.00 


36,286 

3.575 

10.151 

1.60 

0,30 



1/ HJlanufactufing grad* milk. 2/ Price* pak* f.o.b. Central State* production area, 
■vef age mtlk pfice after adjuetment for price support deduction*, 6/ Eetimated. P 

Information OOntact: LaVeme T. William* (202) 219^770. 



3^ Milk aqitivalent, (at basta. 4/ Hafd ica cream* lea milk. & hard afierbet. 6/ Based on 
■ pfelimiriary, —* not available. 



„Tablel5— Wool 



U,S. wool price, IctiJ»b,)1/ 
Imported wool pfke, (ct«71b,) 2/ 
U,S. miir consumption, scoured V 

AppereJ wool (1.000 ib.) 

Carpetwool (1.000 lb.) 



Annual 



1089 



1000 



1966 


19B0 


1000 


Hi 


IV 


1 


II 


in 


IV 


438 
372 


370 
354 


259 
287 


350 
300 


320 
316 


280 
327 


272 
312 


239 
281 


227 
270 


117,000 
16,033 


112.008 
14,122 


114,100 
13,470 


Z5.9B3 
3.606 


24.021 
2,004 


20,048 
3.770 


20,908 
2.923 


26.031 
3.771 


20,623 

2,977 



1/ Wool price delivered at U,S. mill*, cleen bad*. Qrtded TefritorvM^e (20.60-22.04 ^icf on*) *apl« 2-^4^ up. ^W«wl P^ 
clean basie, Auitraliar^ 00/62'i, tvpe04A(24 micron). Duty ijnce 1902 na* been 10.0 cenle. 3^ Begiririirio 1900 mill oon*umption f 



>, Cherieiton. SC weiehooee. 
reported only on t quarterly baal*. 



Iritofmation contact; John Lawler (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattia on f«ed (7 Statas) 
Number on feed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
Marketlngi (1.000 haad) 
Other dJsappaaiance [1*000 head) 

Beef eteor-corn Price ratio. 

Omaha £/ 

Hog -corn price ratJO. Omaha 7J 

Market pflces (Vcwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice aleera, Omaha 1.000*1,100 lb, 
Chcjce eleers. Neb. Direct, 

1*100-1.300 fb. 
Boning utility cowi. Sioux Falle 
Feeder catlk 

Medium no. 1, Oklahcwna City 
*00-700 lb. 

Slaughter hog a 

Barrows & giltB. 7-marketi 
Feeder plge 

S. MO. 40-50 \h. (per head) 

Slaughter eheep & lambs 

Lambi* Choice* San Angelo 

Ewee* Good, Sh^ Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

Choloa, San Mgelo 

Whoieaaie meat pricei. Midweet 
Boxed be«f cut-out vaJufl* 
Canner& cutler cow beef 
Porklolne. 14-ietb. 3/ 
Pork belliee, 12-14 lb. 
Ham*, skinned, 14^17 ;b. 

All Ireeh beef retail prke 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1^000 head)** 
Cattle 

Steeri 

Heifera 

Cow* 

Bulli & attgi 
Calve I 

Sheep & Iambi 
Hog* 

Commercial Production {mil ['lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Nijmberon feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on fe^d (1.000 head) 
Marketinga (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 head) 

Hogi&pigi(lQSl«tee)5/ 
Inventory (1.000 head} 1/ 
Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
FarrowlngaflHOOOhead) 
Pig cfopfl.OOO head) 



47 



ea.54 



8472 

43.30 
3d.0fl 



68.20 

3a S8 



oo.eo 



110.50 
87.77 
07.40 
41.25 

71.03 

224.81 



35.081 

17;344 

10.764 

0.338 

644 

2.507 

5,2^4 

87*704 



23*424 

387 

329 

15,023 



1088 



72.52 



77,40 



76.73 



76.22 



75.75 



77.50 



70.03 



80.88 



88 ee 

44.03 
33.63 



67.32 

38.58 



70.66 



114.78 
04.43 

101.00 
34.14 
60.30 

238,07 



33.018 

16,536 

10,406 

0.310 

657 

2,172 

5.466 

88,601 



22.074 
344 
341 

15J60 

Annual 



02,16 

54.45 

61.46 



55,54 
35.21 



02.05 



123.21 
00,06 

117.52 
53,80 
87.70 

254.00 



33.220 

10.577 

10,089 

6,010 

644 

1.807 

5.649 

85*116 



22.018 
321 
360 

15,201 



87,34 

47.94 
44.68 



54.80 
38.30 



72.10 



121.75 
09,80 

101,36 
48.65 
68,44 

247.81 



2,851 

7.361 
820 
608 
55 
181 
480 

7*606 



1.032 
27 

32 
1,363 



06.60 

56.05 
45.8G 



61.20 
38.60 



L30 



121.52 

105.22 
1^0.66 

61.08 
NQ 

254,71 



2.983 

1.508 

020 

486 

63 

152 

482 

7.301 



2,002 
28 
30 

1,300 



04.41 

55.10 
45.01 



51.75 
32.88 



65.76 



121.18 
101.03 
121.64 
61.31 
101.75 

256.39 



2.815 

1.275 
842 

444 

54 

138 

439 

0*806 



1,813 
26 
27 

1*228 



02.14 

57,15 
62.33 



52.50 
32.00 



66.90 



124.96 
96.01 

113.71 
50.83 

107.24 

260.36 



2.960 

1,401 

010 

670 

61 

102 

507 

7,739 



2,042 
31 
32 

1,369 



03.56 

49.70 
46.22 



60.42 
33,83 



67.83 



128,32 
9M1 
98,04 
60.57 

108.00 

263.40 



2,701 

1.302 

787 

559 

63 

156 

481 

7.536 



1.842 
20 
30 

1,374 



05.07 

46.15 

40 63 



46,08 
34.07 

69.17 



129.46 
97.32 

103.60 
56.58 
86.13 



2.451 
1.227 

094 
465 
45 
142 
464 
7.354 



1.681 
27 
30 

1*342 



1080 



1990 



1080 



10,114 0*688 

24,423 24,409 

23.450 22*040 

1.300 1.274 



42.076 43.210 

5.435 6.335 

37.240 37,875 

0.370 9.203 

72.268 71,807 



1090 



9.043 
24,048 
22*661 

1,393 



42,200 

6,280 

36.020 

8,989 



III 



8.680 

6,719 

6,806 

227 



44,020 
6,565 

38,455 
2,324 

18,107 



JV 



8.270 

7,300 

6,348 

293 



45.200 
5.335 

30,865 
2.190 

10,890 



0,043 

6^083 

6.578 

385 



42.200 
5,280 

36.920 
2,013 

15,748 



10.063 

5,086 

5.988 

400 



40,190 
5.250 

34,040 
2,458 

10.570 



lit 

8,761 
0.333 

6*741 
201 



IV 





AnnuaJ 










1090 






1001 


1988 


1080 


1990 


Jan 


AuO 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Deo 


Jan 


8.411 
20,654 
19,018 

1,2D2 


8.045 
20.834 
10.422 

1.D70 


i.378 
21.215 
19.238 

1,218 


8.378 

1.000 
1.044 

114 


7,003 

1,735 

1,666 

82 


6.990 

2.204 

1,445 

79 


7,670 

2*751 

1,605 

87 


8.729 

2.007 

1*512 

05 


0.120 

1.478 

1*340 

121 


0.137 

1,701 

1*707 

118 


31,6 
10.6 


30.3 
18.4 


32.8 
23.1 


342 

21.0 


30.0 
23.1 


34,5 
25,1 


36.5 
27.0 


37.3 
23 2 


36.5 
22.0 


35.3 
23.0 



78.05 



69.54 


72,52 


77.40 


78.14 


77.18 


77, eo 


79.33 


81.00 


81,42 


79.35 


47.21 


46.08 


SZ.9^ 


49,80 


53.81 


66,41 


50.58 


46.76 


60.35 


40.41 



94.21 

61,00 
48,50 



47.63 

31.94 

60,63 



125.04 

05.07 

103.60 

64.11 

73.00 



265.76 201.30 



2*881 

1*410 
858 
557 
50 
164 
508 

7*652 



1*066 
31 
33 

1*397 

1091 



10^037 



0,002 

7,446 

6,254 6^ 6*745 

347 — 



42,800 
5,440 

37,360 
2.260 

17,022 



44.410 

6,340 

39,070 

6/ 2,252 



1/ a«oinn^ng of peiiod, 2/ Buahele of corn equal in value to 100 pound* lh/« weight. 3/ Prior to 1984, 8-14 lb.: 1084 Ai 1085, 14-17 lb: b«glnhtng 1080. 14-18 lb. 4/ Now 
eer^ee estimating the compooite price of an beef grades digfound beef sold b/ retail stores. This r>ew serie* is In addition lo. but does not replece. the eeries for the retail 
price of Choice beel Ihat appeari in lable 8. 6/ Quarteri are Qec. of preceding yeat-Fe)>. (I), Mar. -May (i^. June-Aug. (III). Ai Sep t- Nov. (IV), 6/ imentlone. 
^ *ClaGses estimated. NQ «< not quote. **> not available. 

Note: *Thls aeries replaces ihe Choice steer beef price. 609-700 lb., which was discontinued with the June number. The new number ktha value of Choice beef from a 
y^eld grada 1-3. 550-700 *b. carcase. 

information contoct: Poily Cochran (202)210-0707. 
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Table 1 7.- 


— Suppiv & Utilization 


1.2 






















Are* 








Tot«l 


«nd 


Oth«r 
dorne*- 












Sat 






Firm 




■*ld« 




Hirv«Bt- 




Pioduc- 


■upply 


fMW- 


lio 


Ex- 


ToUl 


E/idIng 


prk>« 




3/ 


Pi«ntHl 


io<S 




tlon 


ual 


UM 


port* 


UM 


Mock* 


5/ 






Mil. acres 










MIJ. bu. 








trtju. 


1065/80 


16.6 


75.0 


04.7 


37.6 


2.424 


3.865 


264 


707 


900 


1.900 


1.905 


3,06 


1tte&87 


21.0 


72.1 


i007 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


790 


990 


2.190 


1.821 


2.42 


1987/86 


23.9 


«58 


56.0 


37.7 


2.108 


3.945 


280 


606 


1.598 


2,684 


1.261 


2.67 


lMa/S9- 


22.5 


A56 


53.2 


34.1 


1.612 


3.096 


157 


110 


1.419 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


lese/eo- 


SO 


70 


02.1 


327 


2.037 


2.762 


160 


632 


1.233 


2.225 


636 


3.72 


IMO/OI- 


7.1 


77.3 


09.4 


30,6 


2.730 


3.310 


450 


653 


1,050 


2.353 


957 


2.S6-2.65 


RiO0 
ie8S/8« 




Mil. acr«i 




Lbiacr* 








Mil. cwt (f ouoh vqulv.) 






VG9A 


1.24 


2.51 


3 49 


6.414 


134.9 


201.8 


^^ 


0/ 05.B 


Bfl,7 


124.5 


77,3 


6.53 


1M6/e7 


1.48 


2.38 


236 


5.651 


133.4 


213.3 


^^ 


0/ 77.7 


84.2 


101.9 


51.4 


3.75 


i»87/ea 


1.57 


2^ 


2.33 


5.5SS 


i£o,e 


164.0 


^m^ 


0/ 80.4 


72 2 


152.0 


31.4 


7.27 


1M8/e9' 


1.00 


2.03 


200 


5.514 


160.9 


105.D 


^^ 


0/ BZ.3 


85.9 


106.2 


26.7 


0.83 


1969/00' 


1.21 


2 73 


2.69 


£.740 


164.5 


185 4 


^^ 


0/ 83.4 


76.6 


159.2 


26.3 


7.36 


ittoo/ar 


1.03 


2.89 


2.81 


6.507 


164.0 


180.0 





0/ 88.6 


73.0 


101.1 


24.2 


0.25-6,76 


Corn 
1985/Sfl 




MfI. icr^i 




Busier* 








MU. bu. 








S/bu, 


5A 


83,4 


75.2 


116.0 


8.875 


10.534 


4.107 


1.100 


1,227 


6.404 


4,040 


2.23 


i98a/sr 


14.3 


76,7 


669 


110.4 


1.226 


12.267 


4.701 


1.192 


f.402 


7.325 


4.662 


1.60 


1987/86 


23.1 


05.2 


50.5 


110 6 


7.131 


12.010 


4.912 


1.220 


1.710 


7.757 


4.2S0 


1.94 


1968/69' 


20.6 


07.7 


56.3 


84.6 


4.020 


0.191 


3.987 


1.245 


2.028 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


1969/90' 


10.6 


72 3 


64.8 


116.2 


7.525 


0.456 


4.456 


1.290 


2.367 


0.113 


1.344 


2.30 


1990/er 


10.1 


74.2 

Mil. 4cr9i 


67.0 


118.5 


7.033 


0.280 


4.650 


1.320 
Mil. bu. 


t.B25 


7.005 


1.286 


2.20-2.40 
Vba. 


lels^o 


























0.9 


IB 3 


10,0 


06.8 


1.120 


1.420 


064 


28 


178 


869 


551 


1.03 


lUB/a? 


3.0 


16-3 


13.9 


07.7 


938 


1.489 


536 


12 


196 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/BB 


4.1 


11.8 


16.5 


0B.4 


731 


1.474 


556 


25 


231 


Oil 


663 


1.70 


1988/69' 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


03.8 


577 


1.239 


468 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2.27 


1989/90' 


3.3 


12.0 


11.2 


55.4 


015 


1.055 


517 


16 


304 


835 


220 


2.10 


1990/91' 


3.0 


10.7 


9.1 


02.9 

Bu 7acr« 


671 


791 


600 


16 
M;|. bu. 


200 


715 


76 


2.06-2.15 
S/bu. 


8arloy 
1985/86 


























0.7 


n.2 


110 


51.0 


591 


846 


333 


160 


22 


523 


325 


1.08 


19«e/B7 


2.1 


t3.1 


120 


60.8 


611 


944 


296 


174 


137 


008 


336 


1.01 


1087/88 


2.9 


11,0 


9.0 


52.4 


521 


869 


254 


174 


120 


W6 


321 


1.81 


1088/89" 


2.6 


9,8 


7.0 


36.0 


290 


022 


166 


180 


79 


425 


190 


2.80 


1989/90" 


23 


92 


63 


46.0 


404 


6M 


158 


180 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/91' 


2.0 


83 

Mil «cre» 


7.5 


55.9 
Bu./«r« 


419 


567 


176 


185 
Mir.bu. 


90 


450 


137 


2.10-2.16 


Oate 


























1985/88 


0.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


480 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87 


o.e 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


380 


503 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


0.6 


18.0 


0.0 


54.0 


374 


552 


358 


61 


1 


44C 


112 


1.56 


I9fl8/fl9' 


0.3 


13.9 


5.5 


39 3 


218 


393 


194 


10O 


1 


204 


96 


2.01 


1969/00" 


0.4 


12,1 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


638 


265 


115 


.1 


381 


157 


1.49 


1900/91" 


0.2 


10,4 
MILfloroi 


fi.9 


50,1 
Bu./*cr« 


357 


574 


330 


120 

Mil.bu. 


1 


451 


124 


1.10-1.15 

$/bLl. 


Soybean! 
1686/89 





























03.1 


01.0 


34.1 


2.099 


2.415 





1.053 


740 


1.879 


530 


5.05 


1 966/8 7 





00.4 


SB .3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.470 





1.179 


757 


2.040 


436 


4.78 


^967/88 





58.2 


57.2 


339 


1.938 


2.374 





1.174 


602 


2.072 


302 


5.88 


198a/a9' 





58.6 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 





1.058 


527 


1.673 


162 


7.42 


1989/90" 





00.8 


60 5 


32.3 


1.924 


2.109 





1.140 


623 


1.670 


239 


5.70 


1990/9r 





S7.8 


66.5 


34.0 


1.022 


2.103 





1.165 
Mil. [bi. 


660 


1.613 


360 


5.40-0.00 
7/CtBJ1b. 


Soybaan oil 
1965/88 


























— 


— 


*^^ 





11.617 


12,257 


^^ 


10.053 


1.257 


11,310 


947 


18.00 


l9ae/87 


— 


— 


^.^ 





12.783 


13.745 


.» 


10.633 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 


1967/86 


— 


— 


w. 


.^ 


12.974 


8/ 14.895 


— 


10.030 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.05 


1988/49" 


— 


— 


.** 


— 


11,737 


8/ 13.967 


— 


10.591 


1*81 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


1980/90' 








^_^ 


»^ 


13.004 


8/ 14.741 





12.063 


1.353 


13.438 


1.305 


22.30 


t090/91' 


~~* 


^~ 


^~ 


' 


13.025 


8/ 14.350 


^^ 


12,000 
1 .000 100« 


1.000 


13.000 


1.350 


21.0-23.0 
0/*rtoo 


Soybean me*! 
1 965/66 


























^^ 








^^ 


24.951 


25,338 


^^ 


10.000 


6.035 


25.126 


212 


15S 


l96«/67 


^^ 











27>7£6 


27.970 


^^ 


20.387 


7.343 


27.730 


240 


163 


1967/86 


^^ 


..* 








28,060 


28,300 


.» 


21.203 


0.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1968/89' 


— 


— 


,. 





24.943 


25,100 


.» 


19.039 


6.288 


24.927 


173 


233 


1969/00" 


— 


— 


'F^ 


,. 


27.719 


27.900 


.» 


22.556 


5.024 


27.582 


318 


174 


1900/01' 


— 


— 





— 


27.522 


27.950 


— 


22,000 


5,000 


27.000 


350 


150-170 



See footnote* at «r>d & tibt^. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



A/frft 





5«T 




H<rv»(- 






Aikj« 


Pianlod 


t«l 


r^\6 




3/ 












MlLAcru 




Lbi*cr* 


Cotton 10/ 










t»efi/B« 


3.0 


10 7 


10 2 


030 


mfi/B7 


4,2 


10.0 


i.6 


552 


iu7;b« 


3.ft 


10.4 


10.0 


7oe 


i»6a;eo' 


2.2 


12.« 


12.0 


818 


1»e9/90' 


3.6 


10.0 


8.6 


ei4 


tsoo/ar 


1.9 


12.4 


11.7 


940 







FMd 


Oth«r 














«nd 


dome*- 










Produc- 


7ot«J 


reiJd- 


Hc 


Ejc* 


Total 


Ending 


Fwm 


tioo 


•upf^ 


uaI 


u*e 




u«« 


Stock! 


prtc# 
6/ 



134 
8.7 

14 9 
154 
12.2 
15.0 



t7.fl 
T8.1 
18.8 

21.2 
t0.3 

tto 



Mil. tul4i 

8.4 

7,4 
7.0 
7.0 

0.0 
0.4 



20 
0.7 
00 
0.2 
7.7 
0jO 



0.4 
14.1 

14.2 
I3.fi 
18.4 
10.4 



9,4 

6.0 
5.0 
7.1 
3.0 
2,3 



BO. 60 
02.40 
84.30 

B0,«0 
06.20 



'Mvoh 11. 1 Ml Supply A Den^AOd £«JmAt#r 1/ Marketing yMT b*glnnlng June 1 tor wheat. bar1*r. & oati. AugiiH 1 for ootton & r1o«. Saptomber 1 tor «ovb«ani» 
corn. &«orghum, October 1 for •oym«Al &«ovoJ1. 2/Conv«fMan hclort: H«cure(tu.) ■■ 2.471 ACfe*. 1 metrko ton - 2204,022 poundv. 30 7437 bu«t>el« of whut of 
toybMn*. Se3aT9bu»tt«t»ofcornor«orahum. 45fiaMbu«h«liOf t^rlay. 8B.01M4bu»hel#oroat». 22.(>44lcwtorrk:«. &4,58 480-fM>und bAl«#oroottoo. 3/ Includii 
diveriton. PlK. acre Ag# reduction, 60-82. 4 0-©2 programr 4/ Inctudeifmportr 5/M«fket tv^rag* pric^^dorio* Incltidetn •?l(w«ncfl tor ^oan#ou^•t•^Kllng & Qowmmant 
purchfttet. 0/ RetFdual Included In domfgtio u«« 7/ Av»rAga of crudv ioyb«in oil. D*oaiur. 8/ Inctude* 190 million pound* In Impod* foi 1»67;80. 13a tnllHon Jn 1) 
IfimiNlonln 1800/90* & SO tnllllon In 1990/81. 8/ Av«f«g»of44 p«rc#nt. Decatur. 10/Up^nd Atxtralong itAp^e. Stock* •«tirn«Te«tM**d on C«nMi»eur^u dala. 
r#»ultfng In in unAOOOunted dit1erano« b«tw«*n **Jpply & u** *itimAt#t & ch«n8vi In #ndlng itooK*. «— « not Avallftblf or not ApphcabI*. 

Intortnation oonUct: Comfno<»tty Economlci DMeion. Cropi Branch {202) 2lB^fl40. 



Table 18.~Foocl Grains 



Whoteeale prlcei 

Wheat. NO. 1 HRW. 

IUnMiCI1y<S/bu,>2/ 

Wheat. DN8. 

Mlnn«apolle(S/bu.)3/ 

Rlce.6.W.La.{*/cw1)4/ 
Whaat 

EMporti(mll. bu.} 

Mm grind (mil bu.) 

Wheat floor production (mil* cwt) 
Pica 

Exporte (mIL cwt. rough agulv.) 



Whaat 

StooKe, beginning {tnW. bu.) 
Oomtttlc uea 

Food (mM. bu.) 

Seed, feed & ratlduai {mfl. ba.) 5/ 
EMport»<mlLbu.) 





Marketing year 1/ 








t990 






1991 


1900/07 


1007/00 


loeo/Bfi 


l9fi9/90 


Jen 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


0*0 


Jan 


2,72 


2.90 


4.17 


4.22 


4.30 


2.03 


2.01 


^2.78 


2.71 


2.71 


3.07 
10.26 


3.15 

i8jes 


4.30 

14,06 


4,10 

16.65 


4.21 
15.40 


2 84 
f3 9& 


2.06 

13.76 


2,00 
14.60 


2.02 

14.60 


2.03 

14.10 


1.004 
750 
336 


1.692 
763 
330 


1.424 
770 
MB 


1.233 
769 
347 


03 
03 

20 


109 
07 
3D 


08 
76 
33 


01 

73 
33 


81 
64 
20 


— 


04.2 


72,2 
Marketing iraar 


86.9 

1/ 


70.0 


7.1 
1909 


0.6 


9,0 


0.4 


9,4 

fiio 




1007/00 


190B/B9 


1»0»/00 


Mar-May 


J una- Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


Dw-Feb 


Mer-Me^ 


June- Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


1.021 


1.201 


702 


1.227 J 


701.0 


1.817.2 


1.423.7 


943.1 


630.fi 


2.409.6 


721 

1*698 


716 

200 

1.419 


731 

261 

1.233 


165.0 
-2.0 

36S.D 


1031 

273.9 
369.8 


103.1 
-12.8 
320,0 


100.5 
44.9 

269.7 


104.3 
-44.8 

274.0 


197.4 
400.0 
200.1 


211.0 
23.4 

270.0 



l/BeglnnlnOJonel for wheal 4 Auoutti tor rice. 2/ Ordinary protiln. 3/ 14« pro<aln, 4/ Long grain. rT>Hted beele. WRaeldueMnoludei feed uea. — ^ no* evaHetole. 
inrormaUon contidf Ed Allen &jAnat Uvazer<202) 210^-0840. 



Table 19.— Cotton 





Marketing year 1/ 








1990 






1901 


1900/07 


1907/00 


1900/89 


1909/90 


Jon 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


DM 


Jtn 


63.2 


03.1 


57.7 


00,0 


022 


71.0 


70.6 


00.6 


00.9 


70.5 


02.0 
01.0 


72.7 
70.3 


00.4 
00.2 


02,3 
03.0 


74.0 
74.3 


01.4 
01.7 


01.5 
82.4 


02.7 
032 


03.0 

84.0 


03.4 
06.6 


7*452 

6.604 
9.340 


7*017 

e.5e2 

5.020 


7.782 
0.140 
0.771 


8*760 
7*004 

7*092 


764 

876 

12>514 


802 

412 

2.224 


802 

377 

3.207. 


087 

718 

7.408 


490 
700 

10.050 


11.655 



U.S. prlco. 8LM, 

1-1/10 in. (ct« Jib.) 2/ 
Northern Europe price « 

index fct«7lb.)aA 

U.8.Ml-3Jr3iln.(ct«,/1b,)4/ 

U.S. mill cor^Bumpl. (1 ,000 btiev) 

Export* O'OOOboJ**) 

Stock*, beginning (1 *000 bttei^ 

iy Beginning AwguetV 2/ Awrage opot market. a/Uvefp<x)iC9ttook{A)ind«*i*wrag#of fiw io^fOrt pfteedof 11 •eloctedgrwrthr 4/ Momphi* !9rrttofy 
grovrthf. — « notavAlioWo. 

Intormatlon contact: Bob Skinner (202) 210^^0040. 
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Table 20,— Feed Grains 



WholQute prices 
Corn. no. z yellowp 30 day, 

Chicago (jA>u.) 
Sorghum, no, 2 yollcw. 

Kan«a< Crty (S/cwt) 
Barley, feed. 

Duluth (S/bu,) 2/ 
Barley, mahJFig, 

Minne«polk(>/bu.) 
Export* 3/ 
Com (mil. bu.) 
Feed grain* (miL metric ton*) 4/ 



Corn 
Stooke, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domeetic uee 

f««d{miLbu.} 

Food, teed, Ind. (mil. bu.) 
Export* (miL bu.) 
Total uee(mM.bu.) 

1/ S«ptefnber 1 hx com & eorghum; June 1 for oate & 
product*, 4/Aogr#gateddate roroom^eorgbum.oate. 

I nforrnation contact: JameeCole (202) 219-^0640. 





MarKelJno /ear 1/ 








1990 






1901 


me/e7 


1967/66 


1066/89 


1969/90 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


1,94 


2.14 


2:68 


2.63 


2,39 


2,33 


2.24 


2,33 


2.33 


2.39 


2,73 


S.40 


4.16 


4,18 


4.00 


3.89 


3.79 


3.65 


3.97 


4.12 


1.44 


1.78 


2 31 


2.20 


2.28 


2.01 


2.11 


2.16 


2,07 


2.09 


1.89 


2.04 


4.11 


3.20 


3,20 


2.32 


2.30 


2.40 


2.31 


2.33 


1.604 
46.3 


1,723 
52.3 


2,028 
61.3 


2.367 
69.9 


238 
7,0 


106 
3.2 


108 
3.6 


168 

6.0 


142 
4.3 


144 
4.2 




Marketing y«ar 1/ 




1969 






1990 




1001 


1966/67 


1967/66 


i08£/ea 


1060/90 


8ftpt-Nov 


Dec-F^ 


Mar -May June-Aug 


S«pt-Nav 


D«c-Feb 


4,040 


4.662 


4,269 


1,930 


1,930 


7,082 


4,612 


2,843 


1.345 


6.940 


4.714 

1.192 
1.504 
7.410 


4,805 
1,229 
1,723 

7,757 


3,979 

1,245 
2.036 
7,260 


4.456 
1,271 

2,367 
8.114 


1,494 
206 
662 

2,374 


1,291 
297 
682 

2,270 


1,014 
338 
001 

1,970 


6M 
338 
002 

1.499 


1.646 
305 
385 

2,338 


^~ 



barley. 2/ Beo^ning March 1967 reporting point changed from Mlnnaapdi* to Dulutti. 3/ Include* 
6 barley, — ■ not available. 



Table 21.—Fats& Oils 



Soybaan* 

WboJeve^e price, no. 1 yeifow. 
Chicago {$/bu.) 
Cru*bing*(miLbu.) 
Export* (mil, bu.) 
Stock*, baolnning (mil, bu,) 

Soyt>e«n oil 

Whdoaala price, crude, 
Decetur (cte.yib.) 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domeatio dieap, Ml lb,) 
Export* (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, b^inning (miL lb.) 





Marketing year * 




1969 






1900 






1965/66 


'1986/87 


1967/66 


1966/69 


Aug 


S*pt 


Oct 


h4ov 


Dec 


6,20 

1,052.6 

740,7 

316.0 


6.03 

1.1766 

796.9 

636.4 


6.67 

1,174.6 

601.6 

436.4 


7.41 

1,057.7 
630.6 
302.6 


5.74 

105.4 

66,1 

106.6 


28.3 
46.9 


6.19 
92.1 
27.9 
45.2 


6.09 

106.1 

29.8 

34.6 


6.72 
106.0 

62.8 
130,1 


5.76 

102.7 
66.6 

130.7 


16.02 

11.617.3 

10.045.g 

1,257.3 

6326 


16.30 

12,763,1 

10,620.2 

1.164,5 

946.6 


22.67 

12,974.6 

10,734.1 

1,673.2 

1.725,0 


2100 

11.737.0 

10,455.6 

1,656.2 

2,092.2 


19.11 
1,611.2 

975.2 

173.4 

1.532.4 


25.0 
1,059.2 
1,029.6 

62,5 
1,433.2 


24.6 

1.038.1 

795.1 

296.9 

1,380.2 


22.6 
1,136.1 

1,211.3 

85.4 

1,324.6 


21.1 

1.168.0 
950.6 
107.2 

1.216.9 


21,6 

1,1380 

982,1 

12.1 
1,320.1 


164.66 

24,951.3 

19,117^ 

6,009.3 

3S6.9 


162,61 

27.756.6 

20,387.4 

7,343.0 

211.7 


221.90 
26,060.2 

21,275.9 

6.671.0 

240.2 


233.46 
24,942.7 
19,792.6 

6,130.6 
163.5 


179.40 

2,619.0 

1.620,6 

606.1 

295.6 


172.40 
2,237.1 

1,965.9 
316.9 

207.7 


176.90 

2,1673 

1,655.6 

245.3 

232.0 


172 50 

2,508.6 

2,246.9 

289.2 

3163 


103.00 
2,613.2 

1,989.9 
600,7 
290.9 


104.60 
2,431.6 
1,670.3 

41fcT 
315.6 



Soybean rnaal 

Wholetaie price, 44% protein. 
Decatur i%hor\) 
Production t1. 000 ton) 
Domaetic diaap. (1 ,000 ton) 
Export* (1.000 ton) 
Stoci(*. beginning (1 ,000 ton) 

Margarine, wholaaaie prio«, 

Chicago, wt^ita (ci*.yib.) 51 .2 40.3 40.3 52.3 

• Beginning September 1 for eoyb^an*; October 1 for eoymeai & oil: calendar year for margarine. 

Nc*e; Ceneu* dau on wtiich thie table i* baaed are now bemg reported quanerly. ConeequentJy, the neKt revteion 0* thie table 

quarler, 

information contacte: Rotjer Hoaidn (202) 219-0640, Tom Biciterton (202) 219-0624: 



52.3 



62.S 



61.9 



1*1.7 



61.6 



62 91 



will appear In May for the Jan-Mar 



April 1991 



51. 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates_ 



Payment rqtel 









Find ley 




Target 


Loan 




loar) 




pncfl 


rat« 




rate 










Vbxj. 


Wh^dt 










19B4/8G 


4,38 


3.30 




^» 


1986/BO 


4,38 


330 




^.. 


1»B0/BT 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 




2,40 


l9aT/B8 


4.38 


2.85 




2.28 


1988/80 


4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 




2.06 


1990/01 


4.00 


2.44 




1.95 
S/cwt 


nice 










1984/85 


11.90 


8.00 




^.. 


1985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


6/ 


3.16 


1986/87 6/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3.82 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/ 


6.77 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 


6.30 


1989/90 


10.80 


6.60 


8/ 


6.50 


1900/01 


10.71 


6.50 




$/bu. 


Com 










1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 







1985/86 


3,03 


2.55 







1986/87 6/ 


3,03 


2,40 




1.92 


1987/B8 


3.03 


2.28 




1.82 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


1989/90 


2 84 


2.06 




1.65 


1990/01 


2.75 


100 




1.67 
$/bu. 


Sofohum 
1984/85 










2.88 


2.42 




-^^ 


1985/ee 


2.88 


2.42 




^•^^^ 


1986/87 6/ 


2.88 


2.28 




1,82 


1987/Se 


2.88 


2.17 




1.74 


1088/89 


2.78 


2.10 




1,65 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


1990/01 


2.01 


1^86 




1,49 

$/bu. 


Barley 
1984/86 










2.60 


2.08 




— - 


1985/86 


2.60 


2.08 




— - 


1986/87 5/ 


2.60 


1.95 




1.56 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.88 




1.49 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 




144 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 




1.34 


1990/01 


236 


1.60 




1.28 
*/bu. 


Oata 










1084/85 


1.60 


1.31 




. — . 


1085/ee 


1.60 


1.31 




^.. 


1986/87 5/ 


reo 


123 




0.99 


1987/88 


1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


1988/89 


1 55 


1.13 




0.90 


1989/90 


1.60 


1.08 




0.85 


1990/01 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 


Soybeane W 
1984/85 












5.02 




^.. 


1085/86 




6.02 




«*. 


1986/87 5/ 


_ 


4,77 




- ■ 


1987/88 


_ 


4,77 




^.. 


19S8/89 





4.77 




.>-> 


1089/90 


«*. 


4.53 






1990/91 


_^ 


4.50 













eta /lb. 


UpUnd cotton 










1984/85 


81.0 


55.00 




.*. 


1985/86 


8t.O 


57,30 







1086/87 5/ 


ftt.O 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


1987/88 


79.4 


62.26 


12/ 


*— 


1988/89 


75.« 


51.80 


12/ 


. — - 


1989/^ 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 





1900/01 


72.0 


50.27 


12/ 


-^ 



Defideney 



Paid 

land 

diversion 



7/ 



7/ 



7/ 



1,00 
1.08 
1.98 
1.81 

o.eo 

0.32 

1.00 



3,76 

3,90 
4.70 
4.82 
4.31 
3.66 
3.71 



0,43 

0.48 
1.11 

1 09 
0.36 
0.68 
0.15 



0,46 
0.46 
1.06 
0,82 
0.48 
0.66 
0.21 



26 

0.52 
0.99 
0.52 
1.04 
0.23 
0.26 



0.00 
0.20 
0.39 
0.20 
0.30 
0.00 
0,00 



2.70 
2.70 
2.00 



PIK 



Percent 
4/ 

85 

1.10 



3.H 



2.00 
1.75 



0,65 
1,90 
1.65 



0.67 
1.60 
1.40 



0.36 
0.80 



aorva 1/ 



MM. 
■cr«a 

94.0 
94.0 
01.6 
87.6 
84.8 
82.3 
80.5 



4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 



80.8 
84 2 
81.7 
81.5 
82 9 
82 7 
i2.7 



18.4 
19.3 
19.0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 
15.4 



11.6 
133 
12.4 
12.6 
12.6 
12.4 
11.0 



0.8 
0.4 
9.2 
8.4^ 

7.0 
7.6 
7.6 



PrOQfam 


Panid- 


2f 


pation 




rare 3/ 




PftfC*nt 




oft>a*« 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


20/10/0 


73 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


27.5/10/0 


88 


27.5/0rt> 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


■6W0 


60 


25rt)/0 


86 


20/1 5« 


90 


35rt)/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


92 


10/0/0 


54 


,10/0/0 


69 


17.5/2.5/0 


86 


20/15/0 


90 


20/10/0:0/02 


87 


10/0/0:0/92 


80 


10/0/010/02 


76 


8/ (same) 


42 


— 


55 




75 


^^ 


84 




82 




71 




75 


8/ {aame^ 


44 


. — . 


57 


^.^^^ 


72 


^^ 


84 


. — . 


70 




69 




66 


8/ {aarrw) 


14 


— 


14 





37 


— - 


45 


6/0/0: 0/92 


30 


6/0/0; 0/02 


23 


SW/0;0/02 


10 



. — . 


10/ 10/25 


_^ 


-^ 


10/ 0/25 





16.6 


26rtW0 


70 


15.0 


20/10/0 


82AV0 


155 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.6 


l2.6Ai/0 


89 


146 


25fl)/0 


89 


14.6 


12.6/0/0 


86 



18.60 — 

23.70 30.00 

2600 .*— 

T7.3 

10.4 —■ 

13.1 

6.3 

1/ Indudaa planted area p<ua acre* conaldered pJ«ntwl (AftP. PLO. 0-92 etc). N«t of CRPt 2/ Pefcentao* ^ base acres that t*rmers parHc^patlng In Acre«fle 
Reduction Pfograme/Paid Und Olveralon/PIK war« r#pulred to devote to coneecvlna uaes lo rvceJvt program benefit*. 3/ Percentage of b*(H acrea enrooted In 
Acreage Reduction Proor«mt/Paid Und Olversloo/PHC 4/ Percent of pfogram yf»ld. except 1986/67 wheat, which Is dollar* per bushel, 1984 RKrate* apply only 
to the 10-20 portion. fl/Rttes tor peymenta r«etved in c««h were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1086/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-Ho^iing*. 6/ Annual averagejjrorld 
m*rVet price. 7/ Gu*r*nt##d to iwmeri tlgned up tor 0/92. 1/ The eorghum. oata, & barley progra/na were ttie eame •• tor corn In —ch y»ar •xcept 1088-90. 
when the oat« ARP waa lowe; than i<x the o*hef teed graine. 9/ There are r>o target pricee. acreaoa programs, or payment ratee tor eoybean*. 10/ Soybean program 
data reler to percent of program crop baee permmed lo ehm \t>\q fmn* without loss of baee. 11/ Loan repayment rete 12/ Loans may be F*P«id Jt the iower cj 
me kMm rate or world market prtcea. 'On September 13, the Secretary announced that participating larmef s have (ha opiion of planting up to 105 percent ofthelr 
wtieat baae to boort 1S«0 auppi^es. For every acre planted in excess o* 95 percent o* b«ee. the acreage uead to compute defloiency paymenta will be cut by 1 acra. 
— - not available. 

I ntormation contact: James CoJ« (202) 219-0840. 



For m^ 



^ndCX)R visit TheP- 
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Table 23,— Fruit 



1002 



1003 



1064 



1065 



1900 



1M7 



1008 



leao 



1000 P 



Cltruft 1/ 

Production (1.000 Ion) 
P«r capiU oonwmpt. (Ibt.) 21 

Noncltru«3/ 
Prod uctior^n. 000 ton«) 
P«r MpiU coowmpL (lb«.)2/ 



12.130 
24.7 


13.0S2 

20.4 


10.032 
24.0 


10.626 
22.6 




11.058 
26.0 


11.003 
26.7 


12.701 
27.1 


13.100 
24.4 


10.B17 


14.050 
02.7 


14.10S 
03.0 


14.301 
07.5 


14.101 
06.6 


1000 


13.B74 
00.5 


10.011 
75.1 


16.303 
71.0 


16,703 
72.2 


14.020 
1001 



11.00 

14.00 



F.D.b. fthipping polnl pricvt 
Appl«a (S/c4non) 4/ 
P»vft(i/box)6/ 

{3roworpr|c«ft 
Of«r^0«i (f/box) tl 
Qrtpotrdt (S/box) 0/ 

Stoekft. «nOJno 
Fr«ifi 4ppF9* (mik I bo.) 
Fr«Bfi p«4rft{mM.lb«.) 
Froz«n fruit* (mil. Ibr) 
Fro2«n or«/tg« 
tiilc* (mM. iBft.) 

1/1000 indioot«di9ag/oo» 
V D'Anioii. Wailiington, ■ttnOsrd 

tnrormttlon contact: Wynnic* Napp«r(202J 2lO-OeS4. 



7.S4 
7.02 



ftso.a 

20.0 
563.7 

1.600.2 



Jun« 

11.20 
16.08 



7.15 
t.74 



2A3.& 

2.3 

053.2 

1.074.0 



July 
13.B6 



0.02 
0.35 



110.0 

33.a 

700.8 

1.000.1 



Aug 
10.00 



6.07 
0.44 



0.8 

100.8 
000.5 

008,4 



6«pt 
11.05 



6.31 

7J21 



3.O05 
078.0 

804.6 

707.1 



Oct 
12.10 



4.40 

6.61 



4.600.0 
440.6 
0127 

002.0 



13.00 
12.50 



0.31 
6,63 



4.003.7 
322.0 
004.6 

071.3 



•on. 2/ Fr««^ p«roApi(i contumption. 3/Car«ndar year. 4/ R«d detlcioui. Washington, oetrt ftncy. ctrton try 
Rrdboxwrtpped. U.S. no. 1,135 i. 8/ U.S> »quiv4J«nt on-tr«« roturnin P - pnlimintry, — - not 4voll4bl4. 



09C 

13.00 
13.00 



0.10 
6.03 



3.378.3 
200.2 
030.0 

1.031.0 

p4ck. 126'ftH 



Jan 

14.00 
14.00 



0.02 

5.06 



2.004.8 

101.1 
740,2 

1.1T7.3 



Table 24.— Vegetables 























Production 

Tot«i wgetablift (1 .000 «wi) 
Friih(1.<^ewOl^3/ 
ProMtMd (loniiF2/ 3/ 
Muihroomi 1.000 lb r} 
PolalMi 11.000 evirtJ 
SwHtpotito«i(1.o6o cwt^ 
DrvMribl«t>«an»|1.000cwt) 


1001 

302 .M3 

103.450 

10.444.330 

517.140 

340.023 

12.790 

32.751 


1002 

430.705 

193.451 

11.807.170 

490.020 

355.131 

14.033 

26.503 


1003 

403.500 

105.702 

10.800.350 

601.531 

15.520^ 


1004 

450.334 

201.017 

12.725.000 

595.001 

21.070 


1985 

12.474.040 
007.050 
400.009 

1000 


1900 

440.029 

203.160 

12.273.200 

014.303 

301.743 

12.308 

22.000 


1087 

470.381 
220.539 

12.092.100 

031.019 

3S0.320 

11.011 

20.031 


1988 

408.779 

220.307 

12.010.110 

007.759 

300.438 

10.945 

10.253 


1909 

542.437 
230.281 
1 5. 1 67.790 
715.010 
370.444 


1990P 

657.000 
234.600 

1OJ29.O0O 

303.007 
13.020 
32.420 

1001 


Oh|am«nti 
Fr«ih(1,000cw1)4/ 
Pi?**1»i(1.0O0(JWt) 
Swe»tpotnoei (1 ,000 cwt) 


Apr 

22.476 

12.000 

331 


Mjy 

35.^02 

10.002 

200 


Jun« 

30,291 

10.130 

107 


JuJy 

SIS 

100 


Aug 

22.032 

10.020 
101 


8«pt 

14.190 

A. 959 

302 


Oct 

20.451 

11.947 

502 


NOFV 

17.023 

11.405 

020 


Dm 

17.112 

10.434 

040 


Jan 

23.352 

14.001 

399 



1/lnolud«ifr#ihpr<Klucllonof aap«r«aui. bfOCK:oll. urnTti. cauiinov^r. c«i«fy. nvHtoorn. I«tiuc«. honay^^ 2/ lnclU(faiprocM*lnO production of vnap 

btini, «vafltcomfgr«nHai.tDm4T»i.cucumt>*ri(rorpEdl[1«t). ttpttrftgua. broecoli.ctitoti. &c4ulinciwar. 3/ Atparagui&cucumt>*ra«tlm4t«a wara notavaliabia lex 1B02 
& 1003. 4/ Include! irkAp b«ar>i. brooooll. oabbaga. ovroti. uull^nowfiF. c*lary. awaat oont. CiK^jmbarin vgopJtnt. linuoa. onioni^ b«1 pappari* aquaih. tomalov*. oanl«;oupOi. 
honaydawi. &wftl«rmaFoni. — ■ not avallAbJa. 

Information contaoi I. Gary Lucl«r or Catiiy Qr«ana (202) 219^804. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
D«Hv«rJei 1/ 
Stocka* andEno 1/ 
CoM«« 
Compoiho gre«n prica 

N.Y.(cta7lM 
Importa. gr««n boan 
•quiv.fmil.ibo.)}/ 



Tobacco 
Price a at audiona 3/ 

Flu«-cur»d (S^b.) 

Bur1ey($/1b.) 
Oomaitic conaumption 4/ 

Clgftr«n«i(bil.) 

Larga cii}V«{mil.) 







Annual 






1989 








1000 






leao 


1907 


lOSfi 


10B0 


1900 


Oc1"O»0 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


0.257 

7.786 
3.225 


7.300 
0.167 

3.105 


7.087 
a. ISO 
3.132 


0.040 
a.309 
2.046 


0.310 
0.631 

2.642 


3.700 
2.100 
2.033 


1.071 
1.068 
3,112 




572 
2.048 
2.165 




052 

2.308 
M10 


3,424 

2.307 
2.642 


105.10 


100.14 


116,50 


95.17 


76.03 


63,70 


73.22 




78.55 




70.10 


76.86 


2.fiOO 


2.038 

Annual 


2.072 


2.030 
1080 

July 


2.714 


725 


866 


1000 


702 




630 


016 


1007 


1000 


1900 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 




May 




June 


July 


1.50 
1.60 


1.01 
1.61 





— 


1.67 


— 


^ 




^ 




— 


— 


575.0 
2.72S 


662.5 
2.531 


640.1 
2.407.0 


206 

158.6 


41.1 
164.3 


40.5 
108.5 


45.3 
174.2 




47.2 
205.0 




45.0 
221.6 


30.8 
104,4 



1/1.000 ahorttena, raw value. Qua rteiiy data whown at Mtd of ftach quaner 2/Net importe of green &proc»a»ed ooff**. 3/ Crop year July-Juno for flue-cured* 
Oct.-S«pl. *orbur1ey. 4/ Taxable removait. —- no4 available. 

infofmation oontacti: augar, Peier Buzzanelf (202) 210-0886. coffee, f'red Qr«y (202) 210-0889, tobacco.nVernerpri9e{202) 210-OSOO. 
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Table 26,— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Uvestock, & Products 



Wheat 

ArftA (hectare •) 
Production (metfic ton*) 
Ex port* {metric ton*) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2i 
Ending rtocka (metric ton*) 3/ 

Coarse grain* 
Ar^a {hectare*) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Expoa* (metric ton*) 1/ 
Con*ump1ion (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending etock* (metric ton*) 3/ 

Rice, mlired 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 4i 
Conaumption (metric ton*) 2i 
Erxline itock* (metric ton*) 3/ 

Total grain* 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (meblo ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending atock* (metric ton*) 3/ 

Olleeeds 

Crush (metfic ton*) 
Production (meUic ton*) 
Expoa* (metric ton*) 
Ending atock* (mttric ton*) 

MoaJ* 

Production (metric ton*) 
Expoa* {metijc ton*) 

Oil* 

Production (matric ton*) 
Export* (matijc ion*) 

Cotton 
Afea (hectare*) 
Production (bale*) 
Export* (bale*) 
Consumption (bal«*) 
Ending atock* (bale*) 



Red meat 

Production (matrlc ton*) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Conaumption (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 

Dal7 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1084/85 


1085/86 


1930/37 


1087/88 


1988/80 


1089/90 P 


1990/01 F 








Million unit* 








231.2 
611.e 
107.0 
493.0 
164.4 


220.6 

600.1 
85.0 

490.2 
16«.2 


228.2 
630.7 
90.7 
522.6 
170.4 


220.0 
502.3 
105.0 
630,2 

148.5 


218.0 
600.4 
96.9 
531.9 
117.0 


225,5 

96.6 

534.6 
110.3 


230.8 

6B9.0 

03.4 

5fl?.0 
145.4 


334.e 
815,8 

100.4 
782.6 

143.9 


341 3 
843.1 
83^ 
778.8 
208.2 


336.5 
331.0 
83.3 
806.0 
234.0 


324,3 

793.9 

83 2 

814.9 

213.0 


325.9 
731.2 
94.6 
796.4 
147.0 


,321.0 

803.5 
100.1 
826.8 

124.5 


321.8 
625.7 
85.6 
827.7 
122.5 


144.2 
318.9 

11.3 
310.2 

M.0 


144.9 
318,9 

12.6 
319.4 

66.4 


145.3 
318.7 

12.9 
322 7 

01.4 


141.0 
314.2 

11.9 
320.0 

45.0 


145.6 
330.9 

15.1 
328.0 

47.9 


146.7 
344.8 

12.3 

338.1 

64.6 


147.0 
340.7 

12 3 
340.7 

57.6 


710.0 
1^646.6 

218.7 
1^685.8 

304.3 


716.8 

1.062.1 

iao.8 

1.694.4 

431 J 


710.0 
1,681.3 

iae,9 

1,651.2 
401.8 


685.9 
1,010.4 

200.1 
1,065.1 

407.1 


689.4 

1.562.5 
200.6 

1.650.9 
312.7 


094.1 
1.685.1 

209.0 
1.699.4 

296.4 


090.6 

1,764.4 
191.2 

1,737.3 
325.6 


150.7 

101.1 

33,1 

21.1 


156.1 
190.2 

34.5. 
20.8 


101.4 

194.4 

37.7 

23.3 


107.7 

200.6 
39.5 
24.0 


160.1 

203.7 
32.0 
22.3 


173.2 

213.9 

35.7 

23.2 


177.5 

217.3 

33.0 

23.9 


101.8 
32.3 


105.0 
34.4 


110.5 
307 


115.1 
36.2 


112.1 

382 


J17.7 
38.3 


119.S 

39.0 


46,2 
16.0 


49.4 
10.4 


50.3 
10.9 


63.2 
17.7 


63.8 

18,3 


57.4 
19.7 


58.7 

19.1 


34.0 
89.0 
20,3 
70.2 
43.4 


31.7 
80.8 
20.3 
77.3 
47.4 


29.S 

70.9 
28.0 
82.8 
35.0 


31.1 
81.2 
23.3 
84.5 

31.8 


33.8 
84.7 
26 1 
850 

30.2 


32.0 

79.0 
24.0 
87.3 
23.7 


33.0 
87.0 
24.3 
80.4 
24.0 


1085 


1080 


1087 


1988 


1989 


1900 P 


1991 F 


103.0 

101 5 

0.3 


106.5 

105.4 

0.7 


100.8 

107.9 

8 


113.4 

111.7 
6.9 


115.2 

113.0 

7,2 


114.4 

113.8 

65 


110.1 

115.0 

0.8 


29.2 
25.8 

1.2 


29.3 
28.9 

1.2 


31.3 

30.8 

1.5 


32.9 
32.5 

1.7 


34.1 
33.8 

1,8 


357 

35.2 

2,0 


37.2 
36.8 

2.1 



413.4 



425.9 



425.9 



429.1 



434,8 



441.0 



443.4 



1/ Exclude* intra-EC trade, 2/ Where riock* data not available (excluding USSR), conftumptfon inc{L>de« vtock change*. 3/ Stocks data are ba«ed on 
differing marketing year* A do not represent level* at a given date. Data not available for aJI countries; in etudes eeti mated change in USSR grain «tock* but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data, 1985data correspond with 1984/85^ etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1080. 
P ■ preliminary F » forecast. 

information contactr Crop*, Carol Whitton (202) 219-0313; red meat & poultry, Unda Bailey (202) 219*1285; datry, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



EKpQft commoditieB 
WhMt, fo.lD. v«e»9l. Gulf portt (S/bu.) 
Com. f.o.b. ve«Bol, Q*iH port* (S/bu.) 
Gf«ln vorghum. f.o.b. v«e«el. 

Gulf port« (Vbu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b, v«»ee1p Gulf portt (Vbu.) 
Soybean oJL Decatur (cttTlb.) 
Soytean m^aU Docfttuf ($Aoo) 

Conon. 8-marke1avg. tpot {cNTfb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ct«J1b.) 
Ricd. f.o.b. m*IL Houatoo (*/cwl) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ct«./1b.) 

Import commodrtlet 
Coffe^pN.Y. Bpo4{$/lb.) 
Rubber. NY. tpotfctsjlb.) 

Cocoa ba«na.N.Y.($flb.) 

If! formation contact: Mary Taymourian (202)21^-0824. 





Annual 










19d0 






1901 


198^ 


1989 


1900 


Ja^ 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Doc 


Jan 


3,97 
2.73 


4.55 

2,85 


3.72 
2.79 


4.59 
2.70 


3.21 
2,80 


3.14 
2,50 


3,15 
2.56 


3.09 
2.65 


3,10 
2.63 


3,05 
2.71 


2 52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 


2,70 
7.06 

20.21 
215.59 


2,85 

5.24 

22.75 

169,37 


2.50 

5.07 
19.55 

171.55 


2.67 
5.42 

24.75 
171.09 


2,52 

5.45 

23,89 

175,79 


2,50 

5.33 

22.09 

172.49 


2.61 

5.09 

20.75 

163.51 


2.60 

5.13 

21.25 

164.79 


2.66 

5.03 

21.42 

156.36 


67.25 

i53.ei 

19.00 
10.64 


53.78 
151.55 

15,66 
14.71 


71.25 
164,51 

15.52 
13,54 


52,21 
160.77 

15.50 
14.87 


75.27 

159.51 

15,81 

10.12 


71,01 

170.20 

14.50 

12.00 


70.54 
166.82 

14.50 
13.26 


69.48 

169.85 
14.50 
14.09 


69.92 

170.09 
14.50 
14.25 


70.61 

171.81 

14.50 

14.43 


1.21 

59.20 

0.59 


1.04 
50.55 

0,56 


0.81 
45.28 

0.56 


0,72 
44.72 

0,44 


0.81 
47.46 

0.56 


0,87 

48.43 

0.59 


0.85 

46.50 

0.57 


0.80 
46.25 

0.55 


0,82 

47.03 
^0.56 


0.82 

47.47 
0.56 



Table 28,— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates^ 



1000 



1991 



Apr May Juno P July P Aug P Sept P Oct P Nov P D*c P Jart P Peb P 

1965-100 
Total U,S. trade 2/ 57.9 56.5 57.3 65.6 63.4 63.1 5^2 60.6 51.5 62.0 51,5 

Agricultural trade 

U,S, markotB 

U.S. competitor* 
Wheat 

U.S, markets 

U.S. competitor* 
Soybean* 

U,S. markets 

U.S. compet^ora 
Corn 

U.S, maikata 

U.S. competitors 
Cotton 

U.S. markete 

U.S. competitor* 

1/ Real Indoxea adju«t nominal exchange ratei for ditferencee *rt ratee of inflation, to avoid the distortion caueed by high-inffaliof* coontrie*. A higher value 
meant the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 laeue of Agricultural Outlook for m discuewon of the calcuratfone and the weights uwd 2/ Fodofal 
Rewrve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar agunet 1 major correnciea. Weight* are baaed on relative Importance In world financial market* 
P ■■ preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. David Stallinga (202) 219-0718. 



79.4 
79.2 


78.6 
77,8 


79.0 
77.6 


79.3 

75.6 


79.2 
75.2 


78.5 
75.4 


"^5.7 

75.1 


75.2 

75.0 


772 
76.5 


77.4 
75.5 


77,3 

76.9 


89.9 

78.4 


89.6 

75.4 


90,4 
76.6 


03.6 

73.6 


95^ 
72,6 


96.3 
72.8 


94.6 

72.8 


94,6 
73.2 


96.5 

73.9 


90.1 
74 1 


97.1 
74,2 


70.4 

75.6 


69.4 
59.2 


59.9 
65.9 


66.4 
63.9 


67,0 
64.3 


56.1 
64.7 


64.1 
64.9 


63.6 

65,1 


64.5 

66.3 


64.8 
65.B 


64.2 

65.8 


74.8 
81.5 


73.3 
75.5 


74.0 
74.5 


74.7 

71.1 


738 

70,2 


723 

70.4 


70.0 
69.7 


69,5 
50.4 


70.8 
70.4 


71.0 
71.2 


70.4 
71.2 


78.0 
83.6 


75.5 

83.0 


77.5 

51 :6 


75 5 

88.3 


75.0 
90.0 


74.9 
89.3 


73.2 
88.2 


73.1 
85 3 


74.4 
85.4 


74.6 

84.1 


74.3 
84.1 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 











FlecatyoarU 








Dec 


1984 


1085 


1985 


1987 


1968 
S million 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1990 


38.027 
170.014 
208,041 


31,»1 

179,235 
210.437 


25,312 
179.291 
205,603 


27.875 

202.011 
230,757 


35.315 
268.655 
293,972 


39,637 

301,222 
340.859 


40,182 
325.028 
366.110 


37.000 


3.164 
28,449 

31.513 


15.916 

297,735 
315,652 


19.740 
313.722 

333.462 


20.554 
342,846 

363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
3S8.024 


21.014 
409*138 
430,152 


21,477 
441,074 

452,651 


22,614 
458,147 

480,661 


22,600 


1.810 
37.271 

30,081 


19.111 
-127 J22 
-108.611 


11,461 

-134.485 
-123.025 


5,428 

-163,656 
-158.127 


7.225 
-164,463 
-157.237 


14,302 

-150,482 
-136,180 


18*160 
-139,852 
-121*692 


^132^219 
-114.561 


14.600 


1.354 
^.822 
-7.468 



Export* 

Agricultural 
Nonaaricultural 
Total 2/ 
import* 
Agricultural 
Nonagrlcultural 

Tours/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagrlcuftural 

Tolal 

1/Fl*cal year* begtnOcto6ef1 at end September 30, Flacal year 1990 ba^an Oct 1, 1989 at ended Sept. 30. 1990. 2/ Domertlc export* Including 
Department of D«refieeehipment*{F.A,S. value). 3/ Import* for conaumption (cuitom* value). F - toraca**. — ■■ not avmltab^e, 

information conUct: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



April 1991 

Table 30,— U,S, Agricultural Exports & Imports 



m 



Fi*c4l y«ar* 



EXPORTS 

AnimaJa,llv»(no.]1/ 
Mdat«&pfeps., «ixcl. poultry (mt) 
D^lry product* (rnt) 1/ 
Pouftry meat* (mQ 
F«t«. oil*. &OrM«e« (mt) 

Hidaa & •ktn« incL fur«kin« 
OAMe hMes. whole (no.) 1/ 
Minkp«lt«(no.)V 

Qr«Jn«&fvod«(mt) 
Wh«at (mt) 
WhMt hour (mt) 
Rlc« (mt) 

F9»d or^n«. hcl. product* (mt) 
FB9d« & fodder* (mt) 
Other onin product* (mt) 

Frufi*, nut*. & prep*, (mt) 
Fruit juJc^ftlncl 
froz. 0>000 h9Ctoift*r*) 1/ 
V^atab^o* & prep*^ (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufftctuf ed (mt) 
Cotton, sfxcl, Hmer* (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 
Sugir. can^ or b«et (mt) 

Oil*«ed* & Product* (ml) 

Oil*e9d*(mt) 
&oyt>*afi* (mt) 

Protafn me«i (mt) 

V#oMab4eoil*(mt) 
Eseential oil* (mt) 
Othar 

Tot4ir 

IMPORTS 

An»mal*. Hv« (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & praps., axel, poultry (mt) 

B«ef8ivaa((mt) 

Pof1((mt) 

0«iiyproduct*tmt)1/ 
Pouftry & product* V 
F*t*,o<ls.&grea»e»(m4 
Hida* & »kin*. IncU furvkin* 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

QraJn* & feed* (mt) 
Frutt*, nut*. Aprepr, 

•xd.Juk;a*(mt) 

Barwt** & plantain* (mt) 
Fruit jukaa (1 ,000 hectd^tar*) If 

VttgataW«* & prep*, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, ur^manufactured (mt) 

Seod*(mt) 

Nureery stock & cut flower* 1 / 

Suoar. cftne or beet (mt) 

Ollaaed* & product* (mt) 
Oil«eods(mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vaoatab4eoil<(mO 

Beverages axcL fruit 
Juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, aplce* 
Coffee. IncU product* (mt) 
Cocoa b««f>* & product* (mt) 

Rubber & alll^ o^m* (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1080 


1000 


1991 F 
1,000 unit* 


758 
869 
102 
428 

1,377 


685 

876 

92 

567 

1.264 


2/ 700 

600 

1.100 


26,260 

3.073 


24.777 

6.128 


^ 


114,692 

37,641 

1,176 

3.041 

60,058 

11.086 

700 


112,967 

27.909 

882 

2.501 

60.610 

1M25 

070 


26,500 
1.000 

2.400 

54,800 

6^11,500 


2.566 


2,873 


— 


4,097 
1,666 


6.075 
2.243 


— 


212 

1,441 
611 
368 


220 

1.666 

576 

447 


200 
1.800 


21,052 

14^502 

14,003 

4.063 

1.498 

13 

106 


23,772 

17,703 

17.217 

4,767 

1,302 

14 

80 


15,400 



Dae 
1900 



Fiscal year' 



1980 



1900 



1001 F 
S million 



145,481 147,686 



131,000 



60 


475 


381 


** 


70 


2.355 


2,457 


^ 


2 


475 


348 


400 


45 


610 


631 


^ 


105 


631 


459 


— 


^ 


1,713 


1.796 





1.835 


1,360 


1.365 


^ 


02 


01 


116 


— 


7,150 


16.B20 


15,604 


3/12.600 


1,535 


6,004 


4.209 


4^.000 


80 


255 


203 


^ 


293 


055 


829 


TOO 


4.344 


7,374 


8,003 


6,000 


838 


1,840 


1.826 


— 


51 


514 


665 


— 


249 


2,394 


2,780 


— 


528 


264 


328 


^ 


230 


1.642 


2,070 


— 


31 


1J74 


1.373 


t;400 


1B7 


2.040 


2.704 


3.000 


48 


507 


576 


600 


44 


134 


187 


— 


2.000 


6.029 


6,098 


5.600 


1,542 


4,363 


4,246 


^ 


1.502 


4.085 


3.939 


3.500 


401 


1,358 


1,022 




65 


906 


830 


^ 


1 


171 


182 


^ 


8 


1.602 


2.120 


— 



10.188 



39,637 40.182 37.000 



21.477 22,614 22,500 



D90 
1900 



56 

213 
17' 
53 
38 

121 

100 

3 

920 

170 

15 

77 

459 

145 

45 

243 

20 

210 

193 

283 
70 
17 

497 

370 

343 

81 

46 

16 

185 

3.164 



2.485 

1,001 

668 

371 


2.940 
1.142 

754 
340 


750 
370 


318 
06 

67 
25 


740 
2.432 

1.525 
778 


1.053 

2,848 

1,842 

888 


1,100 

1.800 
1.000 


116 
230 
181 

88 


211 
14 
62 


254 
19 
47 


— 


18 
2 
3 


834 

130 

14 

241 

319 


^951 

120 

15 

135 

187 


900 


88 

7 

2 

12 

10 


3.467 


3,471 


3,500 


342 


1,130 


1,181 


1.200 


102 


5,036 

3,030 
27,747 


5,331 

3.236 
33,022 


5,300 

3.2O0 

30.000 


421 

268 
2.703 


2.260 

851 
792 


2.486 

026 

1,001 


1,000 


208 
77 
66 


2,217 

160 

13 

158 

1,667 


2,242 
193 

30 
171 

1.760 


180 
170 


102 

10 

1 

8 

01 


1,050 

521 

a 

187 
466 

620 


2.264 
588 

20 
164 
519 
734 


2,100 
600 

2O0 


187 
32 
1 
13 
43 
38 


1.017 
424 

359 
1J33 


2,034 
534 

310 
1,180 


— 


158 
34 
23 

101 


946 
159 

65 
721 


964 

206 
.,48 
710 


1,000 


75 

11 

3 

61 


13.967 


13,543 


— 


007 


1,815 


1,867 


— 


147 


1.867 

1.084 

564 


2.202 


3.200 

1,200 

650 


165 
00 
49 


3,806 

2,467 
969 


3.465 

1,997 
1,042 


2.000 
1,000 


275 

162 

80 


027 


840 


850 


76 


1,051 
1.007 


712 

1,220 


700 


64 

108 



1.810 



*Fli(wl year* beolh Ocr 18isnd Sept. 30, HaoalyttAr 1900 began Oct. 1. 1980& ended Sept. 30. 1900. VNot Included tr^totaJ volume ar^d aJ*o other 
dairy product* nor 1980 & 1900. 2/ Foreoaat* ftx footnoted Item* 2/^ aia baaed on •flohtJy different oroup* of commodme*. Flacal 1090 export* of 
0«t*gorle*u*cdln1he1091 hxecar * ---"-*^ ■. r . - .— __. 



F ■ fcf •caat. — 



I norecaat* were 2/ 676,000 m. ton*. 3/ 16,014 mHlk>n. 4/ 4,426 mllHon I.e. Include* ftour. 6^ 11,065 million m. ton*. 
■ not *vallable. 



Infer mttkw oonuot; Stephen MacDon»ld (202) 210-0822. 
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Table 31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



FUglon & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Communrty {K-12) 
8^1 Q\u m-Luxem bouf g 
France 

Germany* F=«d. Rep. 
lUly 

Net her land* 

United Klnodofn 

Portugal 

Sp«h* IncL Caittfy Islands 

Other Weitem Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem Rep. 
Pdand 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

We«t Aeia{Mld«aet) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

l«fael. IncL Gaza & W^ Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangtadesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast A^a 
Indonaaia 
Phtlipplnet 

Other Eaet Asia 
Taiwan 
Kofaa» RepH 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Repn S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA 4 CARIBBEAN 
Braiit 

Caribt>ean Island* 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 



CANADA 

OCEANIA 

Total 

Develops countries 
Le«» developed countrt^e 
Centrariy planned countrlet 





Flacal y«ar* 




Dm^ 


19B0 


1900 


1001 F 


1000 




$ million 




7.074 


7*331 


7.300 


ft05 


e*5A5 


AS3S 


6*800 


/67 


431 


431 


^ 


40 


474 


460 


^ 


66 


0ie 


1,096 


^ 


154 


eo9 


704 


^ 


02 


1hS47 


1*637 


_ 


156 


73« 


761 


^ 


83 


307 


338 


— 


26 


87e 


901 


— 


i1 


510 


493 


500 


46 


lee 


171 


— 


17 


422 


533 


500 


m 


72 


68 


— 





45 


101 


— 


2 


76 


120 


^ 


14 


62 


210 


— 





3^209 


3^080 


1*600 


56 


18.677 


18.131 


16.600 


1.376 


2.273 


1.995 


1*800 


124 


230 


250 


— 


17 


791 


497 








331 


285 


^ 


to 


482 


502 


600 


«a 


1,161 


720 





12 


213 


125 


.^ 


4 


243 


115 


^ 


7 


599 


301 


200 


2r 


1.499 


009 


700 


39 


8.14A 


8.106 


7.900 


707 


976 


1.184 


^^. 


404 


216 


277 


— 


26 


344 


351 


400 


33 


4.623 


5.207 


4.600 


390 


1.694 


1.818 


1.600 


136 


2.453 


2J03 


2.300 


187 


575 


efi5 


700 


64 


2.260 


2.000 


1*700 


112 


1.796 


1.524 


1,300 


81 


216 


166 


^ 


15 


549 


488 


500 


24 


B55 


761 


700 


40 


483 


484 


400 


31 


30 


32 


.^ 


3 


57 


81 


— 


2 


5.437 


5.156 


5.000 


454 


149 


105 


200 


57 


1.007 


1.006 


— 


83 


448 


464 


^ 


46 


139 


147 


.^^ 


8 


2.755 


2.666 


2.500 


190 


ei 


187 


— 


ii 


587 


345 


400 


26 


2.179 


3*716 


4.000 


301 


208 


317 


300 


30 


39.637 


40.182 


36.500 


3.164 


17.W7 


1B.7&0 


20,100 


1*050 


16.423 


15.970 


16.300 


1.102 


6.217 


4.431 


3,100 


123 



Ch«i>o« from y«ar* parller 



1080 



1900 



1001 F 



-12 


4 





-^5 


4 


li 


H 







^16 


-1 


^ 


m 


10 
16 


^ 


-12 


-11 


^ 


-10 


3 


— 


-10 


10 


^ 


3 


13 


— 


-2 


-3 


0^ 


^4 


3 


— ^ 


-24 


26 


^ 


8 


-20 




-73 


127 


^ 


-26 


60 


— 


^33 


230 


— 


70 


-0 


-47 


17 


-3 


-6 


IB 


-12 





07 





^ 


8 


-37 


-100 


-1 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 


^ 


06 


-41 


— 


^1 


-53 


^ 


117 


-35 


-60 


144 


-30 


-22 


12 


-1 


-8 


-4 


21 


.^^ 


-0 


28 


^ 





2 





7 


13 


-12 


1 


14 


-11 


9 


10 


-15 


18 


10 








-12 


-15 


8 


-15 


-13 


12 


-23 


^ 


2 


-11 





21 


-20 


-13 


-21 








Hi 


7 
43 


^" 


24 


-5 


-2 


-1(5 


-30 



100 


8 


4 


^^_ 


-22 


6 


.^ 


60 


-3 


-7 


-54 


132 


.^ 


-2 


-41 


33 


10 


71 


A 


13 


10 





12 


1 


^-* 


1 


10 


■V 


u 


-3 


-11 


66 


-16 


-34 



I 

7 
8 

30 
61 
11 

-15 
12 

-21 
-16 

27 
33 

43 

-100 
-60 
302 
-90 



-15 

-43 

-31 

-100 

27 

22 

-60 

1.167 

23 

-06 

-57 

6 

51 

54 

196 

-24 

-41 

-17 

25 

-36 
-43 

-46 
-40 
-22 

-10 

13 

-4B 

10 

392 

-0 

75 
-28 

-4 
-36 

-12 



74 

-10 
-11 

14 

-18 

-75 



*n«c«lyMr* begin Oct 1 4 end Sept. 30, Fitoal yiiM 10O0 b^an Oct. 1.1989 tended S*pt. ». 1900. F - for^ca*. — - no( avdiabie.. 
Note: Aa)urt«d for traitMhlpmentethrougti Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 210^822. 
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Table 32. — Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farmf*ceiptB 

Cfop* (incf, nor CCC lo«n«) 

Livestock 

Farmr«lat«d 1/ 

2h Direct Qov9 mm &nt payment* 
C«fth paymenti 
Valu* o1 PIK commodme* 

3. Total 0ros« fami InoDme (4+fi^) 2/ 

4, Qro««c«»h income (1+2) 

6. NonmOfioyir>oon« 3/ 

B. Value of inv*r>tory Change 

7. Ca&h expenseeA/ 

8. To4«J eKpensee 

0, Net cA«h Income (4^7) 

10. Net farm Jnconne{3^) 
Denered(10«2S) 

11, Otf-faim income 

^2, LoanOhangeiS/: Rad sstste 

13. 5/: Non-roal eitale 

14. Rentef Income piua monetary change 
10, Capital e^tpenditurea C/ 

18. Netceihnow(»*l2+13+14-1S) 













Calendar 


ye*r 












i9ai 


1982 


1983 


1084 


1985 


1086 


1987 


1988 


10B9 


leOQF 


1991 F 












S billion 














144.1 

72 5 

Bg.2 

2.6 


147.2 

72.3 

70.3 

4.6 


141,3 
67.2 
00,6 

4.6 


147,1 

69.0 

72.0 

4.3 


140.4 

74.3 

00.8 

6.3 


140.2 
63.7 

71.6 
6.0 


147.6 

65.6 

76.0 

6.0 


165.0 

71.4 

78 8 

6.7 


166.6 

75.4 

83.7 

7,4 


174 

7a 

B9 

6 


171 
77 
$5 

6 


to 176 
to 81 
to 80 
to 7 


1.0 
1.0 
0.0 


3.6 
3.6 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 

6.2 


t.4 
4.0 
4^ 


7.7 
7.6 

0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10,1 


14.6 

7.1 
7.4 


10.0 
9.1 
1.7 


8 
8 
t 


8 
t 




to 10 
too 

tol 


106.3 

146.0 

13.8 

6.6 


143.6 

160.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 

1^.6 

13.6 

-10,0 


170.2 

1&5.5 

8,7 

6,0 


162.0 

167,2 

i.O 

-2.3 


156.6 

152.0 

6,0 

-2.4 


160.0 

164.3 

7.6 

-2,8 


173,8 

170,4 

7.6 

-4.1 


180.2 

177.6 

7.3 

4.4 


194 

183 
8 

4 


190 

180 

7 

1 


to 195 
to 186 
loO 
104 


113.2 
I3d,4 


112.8 
140.0 


111,0 
137.0 


1100 
143.8 


100.3 
131,0 


105.2 
1266 


108.2 
127.7 


112.3 
132.1 


122 8 

142.6 


125 
145 


124 
146 


10130 

10151 


32.8 

25.0 
2B0 


37.9 
235 

23.6 


39.6 
16,3 
14.7 


36.6 
26.3 
24.6 


47.0 
31,0 
27.0 


467 

3^0 
27,3 


66.1 

41.3 
35.2 


66.1 

41.8 
34.4 


54,6 
46.7 
36,0 


68 

40 
37 


63 
42 

31 


10 68 
to 47 
to 34 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


30.2 


66.2 


54.6 


66.0 


67.7 


67.6 


— 




— 


0.0 
6.6 


3.8 

3.4 


2.3 
0.9 


-2,0 

-o.e 


-6.4 
-0.6 


-8,7 

-11.0 


-7,7 

-4.6 


-4.t 
-0.3 


-2.1 
0.1 


— 




*— 


6.4 

10.8 


6.4 

13.3 


6.4 
12,7 


0.2 

12.5 


9.1 
0.2 


8,0 
8.5 


6.8 

11.1 


7:5 

11, t 


8.2 

13.0 


^ 




— 



37.8 



38.2 



35,3 



30.4 



31.9 



26.6 



39^ 



60.2 



48,0 — 



1/ Income from machine f>ire, cj«tom work, Mlei Of fofeat proddcis. & other mlecellan«OUi cath eourcea. 2/ Numt>era In parentheees Indicate the combination of Hema 
requir«d to calculate « givon item. 3/ Value of home coneumptlon of eelf-produced food & Impaled gro«i rental valu« ot farm dwelMngi. 4/ Exclude i capital con«umpt^on, 
periquitltiei to hired labof. & farm household e^tpenavi, 6/ Excludea farm houaehold*. Total may no4 add because of rounding. F m forecavt. — > no4 available. 

Information contacts Diane Bflrtslaen (£02) 219-0800. 



Table 33— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Aeaeta 

Real 9«t«te 

Non^eal evtote 
Uvettock & poultry 
Machlnofy & mo40f 
whiciM 
Cropa ttored 2/ 
Purchaeed In put a 
F)oanci<i i«*9t» 
ToUJ farm aaaeta 

U«b«fit{«» 
Rdd estate d«bt 3/ 
Non^9ai 9«tate debt 4/ 
TotAi tarm debt 
TotAi turn equity 



Selected raUoa 
Debt-to-aeaota 
Debl-io-equity 
Debt-to^-net cath Income 











Calendar year 1/ 














1M1 


1062 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1966 


1987 


1988 


1969 


1090 F 


1091 F 












$ billion 














784.7 

107.7 

63.6 


746,8 

196.4 
53,0 


768,2 

191,9 

49.6 


610,3 
196.9 

49,5 


540,8 

187.6 
4«3 


607.3 
182.8 
47.8 


626,4 

193.7 
66.0 


566.4 

208,1 

66.S 


677.6 
216,3 

eo.7 


606 

223 

74^ 


600 

220 
74 


to 610 
to 230 
to 78 


87.0 

29.0 

28.2 

M2.4 


87,6 

2e.i 

946.2 


87.4 

24.0 

30.9 
950,1 


86.0 
2«.2 

2.6 
32,6 

W7,2 


838 
22.9 

1.3 

333 

728.3 


81.9 

16,7 

2.0 

34.6 

600,1 


70,4 

18.0 

3,3 

3S.1 

710.1 


B0.6 

23,0 

3.4 

35.4 

763,5 


83.6 

23,5 

2.8 

36.6 

793,9 


8A 

23 

3 

38 

818 


85 

21 

2 

36 

826 


to 89 
to 25 
to 4 
to 40 
10 835 


98.7 

83.6 

182,a 

,800.1 


102.6 

87,0 

189.6 

7S6,7 


104.8 

67^ 

102,7 

7ff/,4 


102.8 

87.1 

189.9 

617,4 


96,4 
77.6 

173.9 
664.3 


87.7 

60.6 

154.2 

636.9 

Percent 


70,0 

62.0 

142.0 

677.2 


76.8 

61.7 

137,6 

626.9 


73.8 

61.8 

135.6 

668.3 


72 

62 

134 

684 


70 

00 

.131 

095 


to 74 

10 04 
10 137 

10 706 


16.6 
22.8 
560 


20,0 
25.1 

500 


203 
25,4 
488 


235 

30.8 

619 


23.9 

31.4 
363 


22.4 
288 

330 


24.6 
253 


18.0 
22.0 
237 


17.1 
20.6 
248 


16 
20 
228 


16 
19 

230 


to 17 
to 20 

to 240 



1/ Aa of Dec. 31 , 2/ Non-CCC cropa held on tvmt plua vatue above loan rate« iof cropa held under CCC, 3J Exciudea debt on operator dwelHngB, but 
Include* CCC ttorage and drying f«dl)tie« loana. 4/ Exciudea debt for nonfarm purpoeea. F « forecaet. 



Information oontacta: Ken Erickaon or Jim Ryan (202) 210^796. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State ._ 

Uvoatock 1^ product! Cropi 1/ Total 1/ 

f^ioo li i — — ^ ^^_- —^ ^^-^^_^__ — _^^__ 

State Nov D^G Nov Dw Nov Deo 

1980 leoo ieoo 1990 108O looo two two laso two two 1000 

4 million 2/ 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 215 214 17 27 233 226 26 IB 447 430 43 45 

NewHampthIra 63 63 5 5 79 7B 5 6 142 141 11 11 

Vefmont 375 381 29 2B 51 52 4 3 42e 443 33 31 

MasaachuMttt 112 112 317 297 42 27 429 409 51 3« 

Rhode Ittand 13 13 1 1 56 90 4 9 79 79 5 11 

Connecticut tM tOO 17 16 211 237 16 15 404 426 33 31 

NewYofIc 1.946 2.005 153 152 911 941 50 15 2J57 2.946 233- 237 

NewJereey 197 200 17 17 463 475 42 30 560 678 58 47 

Pennsylvania 2.696 2,707 205 249 955 1.076 107 103 3.681 3.783 312 362 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohk> 1.695 1.872 160 154 2.114 2.251 300 2t7 3.8t2 4.123 4O0 371 

indiana 1.817 2.048 191 158 2.602 2,545 J 93 312 4.318 4,895 354 470 

itiinota 2.252 2.568 212 269 4,455 5.324 518 377 6.710 7,892 730 545 

Mich^an 1,313 1.432 112 113 1.627 1.713' 243 193 2.940 3.145 355 307 

Waconein 4.337 4,575 327 336 941 1,047 141 95 5.278 5,622 469 434 

MinnetOta 3.715 4.052 355 358 2,809 3.174 333 401 5.525 7.265 690 759 

'owe 5,209 5.048 567 654 3.911 4.469 496 322 9.119 10,515 t.083 955 

MfMOUrl 2.168 2.401 270 155 1.732 1,535 187 122 3.900 4,037 456 307 

NorthDakOta 542 685 99 49 1,466 1,775 245 179 2,108 2.450 347 22B 

South |3ak0ta 2.108 2.352 271 328 654 1.046 101 104 2.992 3.3W 372 432 

Nebraska 5,543 5,042 567 576 2,878 2^823 452 277 8,521 8,854 1.019 853 

Kanua 4.246 4.605 342 402 2.070 2.182 2^ 219 5.324 5.690 576 621 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 603 462 31 35 160 163 21 10 653 645 52 45 

Maryland 870 857 57 55 476 603 65 33 1.346 1.360 123 91 

Vlrfllnla 1,372 1,434 144 56 665 718 52 53 2.055 2,152 227 141 

We«lVlrflinla 250 249 24 IB 54 66 7 6 314 314 31 24 

North Carolina 2,505 2.560 233 224 2.046 2,164 154 111 4.661 4.714 417 33S 

South Carolina ^561 567 53 45 675 554 61 39 1.225 1.160 103 54 

QoorolA 2.270 2,200 154 159 1.598 1,565 130 W 3.809 3.766 284 256 

Fiorida 1,221 1.289 113 98 4.982 4,240 226 396 6.203 5.529 339 494 

Kentucky 1.670 1.774 280 110 1.268 1.414 356 276 2.92B 3.188 546 357 

Tenne««ee 1.060 1.154 97 11Q 861 908 195 115 1.921 2,072 292 225 

Alabama 1.932 1,940 132 128 606 667 79 67 2.628 2,607 211 185 

MiadBBippI 1,292 1.288 89 91 1.000 LOW 235 167 2.292 2.357 327 257 

ArkanMia 2,661 2,537 191 170 1.470 1.643 370 155 4.131 4,080 561 328 

Louldara 614 536 52 43 1,045 1.266 244 240 1.661 1,002 296 283 

Oklahoma 2,409 2,604 222 171 1.185 1.135 96 54 3,594 3.739 318 226 

Texai 6.863 7,494 672 546 3.897 4,016 478 MO 10.760 11,510 1,150 988 

WESTERN 

Montana 8W 915 182 78 710 749 87 70 1.610 1,654 269 148 

Idaho 1,048 1,107 95 W 1,670 1,703 231 164 2J15 2.810 326 263 

Wyoni||>o 659 719 121 71 186 159 45 27 855 879 187 98 

CoiofadO 2.649 2,803 287 245 1.250 1,176 163 JIB 3,8W 3,979 430 365 

N«w Mexico 974 1 .050 180 72 450 450 55 40 1 ,424 1 .500 235 112 

Arizona 744 782 54 78 1.155 1.004 107 146 1,902 1.785 181 ■222 

Ufth 574 603 61 52 174 168 13 17 748 771 74 68 

Nevada 141 141 9 10 94 100 11 11 236 241 20 21 

Wa«htnfltoo 1.201 1,306 97 101 2,438 2,447 254 227 3.639 3.752 360 327 

Oregon 739 779 88 60 1,556 1.532 176 112 2.297 2,311 164 172 

9*'''*^"'* 5*W3 5,301 395 644 12,422 11.729 1.315 884 17.515 17.030 1.710 1.428 

Ala«ka 9 9 1 1 20 20 2 2 29 29 3 3 

Hawaii 92 92 8 8 495 491 41 41 687 583 49 49 

UNITED STATES 83,724 89,161 8.051 7.608 75.449 77.535 9.106 7.233 159.173 166.696 17.157 14.841 

1/ Saiea of farm producta Include receipta from commodttiei placed urtder CCC ioans minua value of redemption! during the period. 2/ Estimatea a* of end of 
cun'ent month. Totalamay not add becauae of rounding. 

Intofmatlon contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0808. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



A4inuat 



1000 



lOefi 



10S6 



1W7 



1068 



1000 



S mfllJon 



Dm 



Aug 



Svpt 



Oct 



144.114 135.107 141.063 1S0JO7 150.173 tOO.f 



14.270 



Fvm mtfk*ting«&CCCJo«/ii' 

Uv«Aock & pfOducti 
M«at «nJmatt 
Dttlryp^odLicii 
Poultry A»gg» 
Oth»f 

Cropi 
Food graint 
F««d crop I 
Cotton (lint & vvvd) 
Tobacco 

Oil-bsartng orOpi 
V«oitabl«« & mekxit 
Frulti&tr*«nuta 
Othar 

Qov«rnmant paymaotv 
Tctal 

'R«C9Jp1trrom loam rapraaam valua of commoditl«< placed undarOCC lo«n«mmu< value of r»demptlon» during th» month 

information contact: Rogar SUicKland (202} 21»-C80e. 



13.214 14.541 10,056 17.157 



Doo 



14,041 



00.822 


71.530 


70.010 


78.82 t 


83.724 


80. lot 


7.003 


7,457 


7.082 


8.250 


8.061 


7.608 


38.550 


30.001 


44,478 


45.884 


40.501 


51,0013 


3.786 


4,27B 


4.643 


6.270 


6.021 


4.008 


10.056 


17,724 


17,727 


17.041 


10.401 


20.150 


1.024 


1.760 


1.001 


1.503 


1.404 


1.610 


11.200 


12.701 


11.517 


12.807 


16.340 


14.000 


1.201 


1,257 


1.200 


1.231 


1.220 


t.240 


£.000 


2.034 


2.288 


2,420 


2.380 


2.352 


163 


107 


211 


157 


3t1 


1G1 


74.203 


53.050 


05,043 


71.372 


76.440 


77.535 


7,213 


6.767 


0.850 


10,805 


0,100 


7.233 


0.000 


6.741 


6,780 


7.404 


0.073 


7,000 


041 


807 


724 


723 


000 


482 


£3.501 


10,012 


14.543 


14.305 


10.060 


18,001 


1.732 


1,207 


1.000 


2.700 


2.254 


1.700 


3.087 


3.371 


4.180 


4.540 


4,740 


0.007 


001 


220 


310 


000 


1.010 


D03 


2.009 


1,021 


1.B20 


1.0OO 


2.381 


2.701 


227 


438 


480 


420 


430 


3t8 


12.476 


10.014 


11,204 


13.637 


12.172 


12.432 


1,048 


642 


1,007 


3.088 


1,037 


1.074 


1.572 


0.840 


0^880 


0.754 


11,340 


11.170 


480 


1.020 


1.203 


1.170 


552 


493 


0.040 


7.248 


8.058 


0.130 


S.020 


7,078 


045 


ooe 


042 


051 


»4t 


828 


B.333 


0,002 


10.DO4 


10,005 


11.006 


11.223 


1.241 


030 


oeo 


070 


1.57V 


1.250 


7.704 


11.813 


10.747 


14,480 


10.887 


0.007 


040 


08 


110 


24 


1.025 


1.817 


161.S1B 


147.010 


158.400 


104,072 


170.000 


175.703 


14.025 


13.110 


14.422 


10.070 


IB. 782 


10,058 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses 



Faad 
L^veatock 
Saad 
Fafm -origin Jnputi 

FartlllTar 
Fuali8^oJU 
Bvclriclty 
Paaiicidai 
Manufacturwi In put ■ 

8»iOftHefm Intaraat 
Roftla«Uta[oteraat1/ 
To«ailntaraat ehargai 

Rapair 8^ maJnlar>«i>ca 1/ 2/ 
Contraot 8^ hlr«d labor 
Machine hJra & euilom work 

Markating. atoraga. 8^ 

tr«n«po^aiion 

Miac. oparating flacpanaai 1/ 

Othar opefaiJng axpaoaaa 

CaPliaJ oonaumption 1/ 
Twcat 1/ 

Net rant to nonoparator 
landlord 
Othar ov«rh*wt axpanaai 

TotaJ production axpanaai 





r^ 






Calandai year 














1081 


1082 


1083 


^^i 


1085 


1080 


1087 


1988 


1089 


1990 F 


1901 F 












ImiJilon 














20.066 
B.OOO 
3.428 

33,282 


18.592 
0.084 
3,172 

31,447 


20.371 
0.S1S 
2.000 

31.870 


20.230 
0,480 
3.380 

33,112 


17.247 
0.184 
3.128 

29.550 


17.876 
0,758 
3,188 

30,821 


17.058 

11,842 

3.259 

33.059 


20.020 

12.B12 

3.208 

30,700 


22.722 

12.983 

3,733 

30,438 


?5:S88 

4.000 
40.000 


20.000 

13,000 

3.000 

38,000 


to 15.000 

10 5.000 
to 42,000 


0.400 

t:5J? 

4.201 
23,027 


1.018 

7.734 

2,04t 

4.282 

22,070 


0.050 
7.211 

1.062 

3870 

20.022 


8,574 
7.290 
2.OO0 
4.088 
22.018 


7.600 
0.430 
1.B78 
4,334 

20.163 


8.B13 

5.310 

t.705 

4.324 

18.242 


0,463 

4.057 
2,166 
4.512 

18.077 


0,776 
4.021 
2.231 
4.443 
18.370 


7.854 
6.321 
2.100 
6.721 
20.007 


7,000 

0.000 
2.000 

0.000 
21.000 


0.000 
5.000 
2.000 
5.000 

21.000 


1o 0,000 

to 7.000 
10 23.000 


10,722 
0.142 

10.804 


1t.340 
10.461 
21.030 


10.015 
10.815 

21.430 


10.300 
10.733 
21,120 


8.735 

0,878 
18,013 


7.020 

0.131 

17,052 


7.305 
8.187 
I5w402 


7.287 

7.885 

15.172 


7.480 

7.043 

16.123 


7.000 


7.000 

0.0OO 

14.000 


to 8.000 
to 8,000 
to 15.000 


7.021 
8,031 

1.004 


0.428 

10.075 
2.026 


0.520 

0.725 
2.213 


0.730 
0.720 
2.500 


0.550 
9.700 
2.364 


0,485 
0.800 
2.000 


0,828 
10.821 

2.105 


0,080 
11.202 
2.271 


7,794 

11.887 
2.730 


8.000 

12.000 

3,000 


2.000 


to 4.000 


3.623 

0.000 

28.360 


4.301 

7.262 

30.080 


3.O04 

0,080 

31.401 


4.012 

0,130 

32,173 


4.127 
8,108 

3T.034 


3.062 

8.054 

30,180 


3.088 

8,002 

32.044 


3.281 

0.357 

33.000 


4.214 

9.057 

30.401 


lo'iSSS 

38.000 


37.000 


to 0.000 
10 12,000 

10 41.000 


23.573 

4.240 


24.287 
4.050 


23.873 
4.123 


21.023 

4.180 


10.048 
4,404 


17,709 
4.540 


10,475 
4.082 


10.710 

5.000 


17.310 
5.328 


18.000 
5.000 


18.000 
5.000 


to 20.000 
toO.000 


0.104 
34,003 


0.174 
34.511 


6,110 
33,100 


8.078 

34,787 


0.435 
32.507 


0.951 
29.200 


0.004 

28.420 


7,014 

28.020 


8.181 

30,810 


0.000 
32.000 


,?1S8 


to 10.000 
1o 35.000 



130.444 130.054 

1/ meiudai oparator <fweiimga, 2J B^Qinning \n 1082. ml 
bacauaaofroundlrig. F.for#oaat, 



137.807 143.810 131.020 125.503 127.003 132.003 142.506 145.000 140.000 to 151 .000 
acallaneoui operating a^ipenaat inciuda o«har livaatock Purehaaei & dairy ataaaamanta. Totaii may not add 



information oontacta; Chria McQath (202) 2t 9-C804. Diana Bertelaan (202) 210-08OO. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function, 



FltCMl v«ftf 



COMMOD ITY/PROQ RAM 
F**d gralni 

Qr«ln •orghum 
Bvf«)r 

Com & oat pfoducti 

Whttt 

Uplwid cotton 

Tobacco 
Ddry 
doybetni 
Pvanuti 

Sugtr 
Horwy 
Wooi 

Operating oxp«ni« 3/ 
lmori«i «KpendKuri 
Export proor«mi 4/ 
1089/69 D4Met«r/ 
Uveitock A*iiitAnc« 
Othtr 



loes 


igM 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1938 
1 mLil^on 


1980 


1900 


1901 e 


1902 e 


S.720 


-034 


4.403 


10^4 


12.34« 


1.227 


2.163 


2.460 


2.364 


2.666 


114 


Tfl 


4^ 


1,185 


1,203 


764 


467 


361 


208 


262 


2CA 


89 


330 


471 


304 


57 


46 


-93 


53 


126 


^^ 


5 


2 


26 


\7 


-2 


1 


-6 


14 


16 


2 


fl 


7 


6 


7 


7 


8 


8 


5 


6 


«.«16 


-T6A 


6^11 


12.211 


13.967 


9.053 


3,U4 


2J21 


2,737 


3.073 


3>4ta 


2,£3« 


4>001 


3.440 


2,838 


B78 


S3 


806 


2.647 


2.610 


eo4 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


567 


818 


776 


1.3C3 


244 


1.A63 


2>142 


1,786 


606 


1.461 


-78 


389 


123 


««0 


34« 


455 


253 


-346 


-453 


-367 


^i07 


-217 


^5 


2.&Z« 


1.502 


2.086 


2.337 


i.iaa 


1.295 


679 


505 


655 


302 


288 


-686 


711 


1,507 


-476 


M.676 


^8 


6 


22 


-21 


-e 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


1 


3 


-3 


4» 


10 


184 


214 


-« 


-246 


-25 


15 





-26 


4« 


BO 


81 


80 


73 


100 


42 


47 


46 


25 


»4 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ S 


03 


104 


175 


175 


326 


302 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


721 


773 


3.&26 


l-OW 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


08 


632 


604 


480 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


t2£6 


1,053 




















3.919 2/ 


161 


«1 





-1.642 


i.206 


-314 


4^6 


371 


i.e95 


110 


6O0 


890 


1,126 


^1».«51 


7,315 


17*683 


25.841 


22*408 


12.461 


10.523 


6.471 


10.844 


11.070 



FUNCTfON 

Prlc«-iupp<xt kMHi (nei) 
Dir«cr Payment! 5/ 
Dsnc^eocy 
Divereicm 
Ptiry termination 
Oth^f 
DiMst«r 
ToUl direct peymenti 

1988/89 crop d4te«l«f 

Emergency livestock/ 

lotage tasJetAnce 

PurchtMiinit) 
Producer itWAge 
p«ymen1i 

Procftitlng. «iorige. 
fctfMiportittoo 

Operttlng #xp«i\M 3/ 
Intereei expend I lure 
Bcpon progruni 4/ 
Other 



8.438 



-27 6,272 13.528 12;i90 4,570 -926 



-300 



201 



458 



2,780 


e^Z 


6,302 


6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


6.798 


4,178 


6.117 


6,674 


705 


1.504 


1,525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


567 


260 


168 


189 


100 


11 





D 





27 


00 





42 


3 


12 


12 


115 


1 











6 


4 











3.600 


2.117 


7,827 


6.746 


6.862 


4.245 


6.011 


4.370 


e.229 


6.507 





0. 














3,386 


2/ 6 


6 














0^ 


tf 


^1 


633 


f'£6 


86 





2.640 


1.470' 


1,331 


1.670 


-470 


-M31 


lie 


.-« 


381 


612. 


064. 


268 


320 


485 


832 


658 


174 


1*^ 


26 





665, 


539 


557 


1.013 


1.660 


1.113 


650 


.317 


305 


202 


328 


362 


346 


457 


636 


614 


620 


616 


721 


773 


3,525 


1.064 


1,435 


1>411 


Uig 


426 


98 


632 


604 


480 


308 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


1,2» 


1,063 


■1.607 


670 


-648 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


660 


1.030 


1,004 



ToUl 



18.851 



7.316 17.663 25.841 M,408 12,4«1 10.523 6.471 



10.8 



11.079 



1/ RecAl 1988 wod & /ncheir progrem outityi wen 8130.035.000 but (r>cljdi t one-^lfM tdvtAce appfopHitioo of 8126,108.000. whkph wti 
recorded 11 ewodpr^remreoeipt by Treawry. 2/ Af>praK^miteiy l1.5bimon tn b«nemi to fermeri under rhi DieeMer Aitiet«ilceAc« of 1989 win 
peJd In geoMiccerlincitei 4 vvere not recorded directly ■ictlietfifteeliterKewtliyi. VDoeinOllnoludi CCC Trtniferilo QeA«««l Sdei MaAeger. 
4/ lncti>d«i Export Querinlee Progiem. Export Ouertmee Progrem-CfedH fletorm.Olreel Export Cf#dlt Progrem. Mertet Promodon Progrem. 4CCC 
Treneferitotbe Qen*fd Selei Mer>iger. 6/ inctudeiCM'^ Oeytnenlionly. Excludei PtymenHrMdnd Jn fttCAl 83-h85 & generic c«ftince1eiJn H«c«l 
IO^hOO. E - EiUmeled \n the neceJ 1992 Pretklinl ■ Budsel beeed on No^mber. 1990 eupply & demand ivUntetii MInui (-) hKlkwdi e net rece^P^ 
(ikceiiof repejffT^entiw other receiptto^rgroei out] lyt of fundi). 



Inhxmetion contest Rk:hefd Pud«l«kl (202) 447-6144. 
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Table 38-— Food 


Expenditure Estim 


ates „ 
















1090 


1991 

J«flP 


1990y»«r^o-d«t« 
Nov Dtto 






1MAR 


1909 R 


1990 R 


Nov Dm: 




Sal««1/ 


265.096 
196.452 


272,070 
205,927 


286.292 

218.144 


$ bllfion 

24,1 2S.9 
17.7 It.T 


233 

16.5 


200.4 

200.1 


280^3 
21$.1 




8aJe«1/ 

Orf-«r«mi««u««2/ 
MMl«&an«ok«3/ 


28«p9£9 

215,162 


289.402 
215p625 


286p225 
2l8p064 


1990 % bilMon 

23.8 2S.0 
17.4 17.8 


22,6 
16.2 


2OO.0 

200.3 


286.2 

2ia.r 




8ai««1V 








P«rc«nt oh«nB« from y#4r < 


urliar{|bM,) 








Off-pr»mJM uM 2/ 
MmU & tnacK* 3/ 


4.1 

i,7 


0.7 
4.8 


5.2 
5,9 


5,7 2.9 
0.3 4.B 


5.2 
24 


5.5 

fl.O 


5.2 
5.9 












P«rc#nt ohanij# from y#4r MH(of (1990 1 b\L) 






8aJ««1/ 

Orf-f>r«rT>lM uM 2/ 
MM]«&anAck«3/ 


-0.1 
4.7 


O.t 
0.2 


-1.1 
1*1 


-0.6 -2.7 

1.6 03 


1.1 
-1.7 


-1.0 
12 


-1*1 
1.1 





1/ Food only (#Kciude« ticohollo t>«wr*g#«). No* #««*on«lly «djirtl»d. 2/ Exclude* <Joo«tion* & horn* production, 3/ Exclude* 
don«tion«. cm Id nutrition •ub«ld4#«*&maAl«furnl«h«dlo«fnp4oyea«p p«(ti«nr«p&fnm«l0r P ■ prallmin«rY' 

NOTE: Thl« Ub<« differ* from P«reonil Convumpi^on Expenditure* (PCE). Ubie Z, for •9vtm\ re«»on«: (1) thi« MNe* include* only food 
not eJcoholio t>«v«rage« & pet food which ar« incWded Jn PCE: (2) ml« Mriee i« not Maeonaiiy Adjusted, whereat PCE is sea«onaJly 
•d|ueted«t •nnu4ir«te«; (3) thieteh©« report* »ai««oniy* but PCE Include* food produced 1 consumed on farm«& food hjrni»hedlo 
•mpioyee*; (4) thf* Aerie* Include* *li eaie* of meal* & vi*ck*, PCE Include* only purch**e* using personal lund*. excluding bu*ine** 
J«ve^ & entertain menl. For « mor* complete dlscusskm of Ifie difference** *»# 'Deveiopina «n integr*led Information System for the 
Food Sector* 'Agr.-Econ.Rpl. No. 575* Aug 1967. 

inlorm*tion contact: AJden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 39*— Rail Rates;* 


Srain & Fruit/ Vegetable Shipments _ 
















1000 






1001 




loei' 


1»tt0 


1900 


Jin 


Aug 


S^PK 


Ocl 


New 


D*c 


Jan 


ni]fi^iiahtr*riind*)(iA 

^D»C.i5B4-10O) 
All producK 

Firm product* 
Qj-afn 

Food produci* 


104,1 
lOS.fl 
10G.4 
103,f 


ioe.4 

108.4 

ioa7 

103.0 


107.S 

no,4 
tto.i 

10S.3 


107,1 
100.3 
10«.1 
IDll 


107.3 
110,* 
110.6 
104.* 


107.3 
111,0 
110.8 
104.7 


107.0 P 

112.1 P 
t11,4P 
t06.6P 


lOfl.8 P 
t110P 
111.6P 
106.7 P 


10*.6P 
1 1 1 .0 P 
llf.SP 
10A7P 


10«,SP 
111.6 P 
111.1 P 
106,6 P 


Onfn *hipmint* 

Rill cirro«dlrt9i (VOOO omr*) 2/ 
f f >*h tuiH & vaavtibrs •hipmint* 

P+oovbick {1.000 owT) 3/4/ 

RSrfl.000cwt)3/4/ 

Truck (1.000 owtj 3/ 4/ 


».7 

807 
«.«70 


28.4 
0Of 

eoo 

•*74« 


27.8 

421 

630 
9**4* 


32.2 

487 

70S 

7,780 


26.1 P 

33* 
113 

O,03« 


24.0 P 

400 
3&4 

Ip8aa 


27.1 P 

320 
423 

0.0*2 


27.2 P 

362 
637 

9,736 


24.4 P 

341 

808 

0.3O0 


2*.flP 

277 

405 

1^61 


Cc*ofO(>er*tino!rucfc> 

h*LjNnoprodUG*a/ 
Owner op«r*tar(ct*7mii») 
B«t op«rillon (ct»7mii») 


11*7 
111.4 


124.1 
1«.4 


131,0 
130,8 


128.0 
12*7 


1330 
136,6 


136,4 
136. t 


13*.2 
137.6 


136 1 

136.4 


136 
135.4 


136.4 
136.« 



l/Dflpirtmam of Ubor Buriiu of Uibor ^lUttic*, 2/ WMkiy *v«r*q*: from AiHciittoo o* American Rti<ra«d*. 3/ W»kl¥ *v*riQi: from Aorl«ulturii Mukttlna 
1/ Pf»Jlmlnify dat* Ux 1980 & 1000. 6/ Otftc* of TuniportaMon, USol P - Preilmih*ry. "urwuiiur.i M«»img 



4/ PftJlmlnary 

Intomiitlon oonUol^ T,a. Hu1oWrnonU02)aio-0»iO 



Sunio*, USOA. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input 


Use& Productivity^ 












1M1 


1982 


.1983 


1084 


1985 


loee 


1067 


1068 


1989 


1000 2/ 














1077-100 










Firm output 


lit 


llfl 


B6 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


117 


All liv«itock product* 3/ 


100 


107 


100 


107 


110 


110 


113 


lie 


lie 


117 


Meat ftnlmal* 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


10G 


104 


101 


OM\(y pf oducta 


lOfl 


110 


114 


110 


117 


lie 


lie 


118 


117 


120 


Poultry 4 eggt 


110 


^10 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


163 


10S 


Atr cropt 4/ 


117 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


108 


02 


107 


112 


Foed ortln* 


121 


122 


ef7 


lie 


134 


123 


100 


73 


108 


112 


Hay&fDrag« 


loe 


109 


100 


107 


10« 


10« 


102 


80 


101 


101 


Food grain* 


144 


138 


117 


120 


121 


107 


107 


06 


107 


130 


Sugar cropt 


107 


M 


03 


05 


07 


10« 


111 


10G 


105 


100 


Cotton 


109 


85 


55 


01 


04 


00 


103 


107 


80 


102 


Tobacco 


10« 


104 


76 


90 


81 


03 


02 


72 


71 


84 


Oil cropt 


1U 


121 


91 


lOfl 


117 


110 


108 


80 


100 


102 


Cropland uied for crops 


102 


101 


88 


00 


98 


04 


88 


87 


00 


— 


Crop Production p«r«cr« 


tli 


118'^ 


100 


112 


120 


iii 


123 


100 


110 


— 


Farrtn Input 6/ 


102 


»fi 


M 


06 


02 


89 


89 


87 


88 


— 


Farm real estate 


104 


102 


101 


09 


07 


00 


95 


04 


03 


— 


Mechanical power & rtnacMnery 


M 


92 


89 


86 


80 


77 


73 


72 


73 


— 


Agricultural chemical* 


120 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


111 


122 




F«ed.>eed.4livestock 






















purchase* 


10» 


107 


103 


106 


102 


110 


117 


UP 


110 


— 


Farm output pef unit of Input 


lie 


117' 


09 


117 


128 


Ji^'' 


124' 


117 


128 


— 


Output p«r hour of labof 






















Farmfl/ 


123 


125 


09 


121 


130 


130 


142 


134 


148 


— ^ 


Nontafrtu 7/ 


100 


99 


102 


105 


loe 


108 


100 


111 


112 


— 



1/Fof historical data 4 Index^e. we Economic Indicator* of the Farm Sector: Production 4 Efficiency StalletJct. 1980. ECIFS5-0. 2/ Preliminary 
Indexes for 1990 based on Crop Production: 1000 Summary, released \n January 1991. & unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board. 
MASS 3/ QrOM Uve«tock pfoductfon Includes mhor hveitock product* not Included In the »parat* groups shown. It car>not b* added to gross crop 
production tocompi/re farm ourpul. 4/Qro*scroppfoductioninctude**omemi<cellaneoo«cropsnot in the separate groop* »hown. 
It cannot be added to gro«s llveetock production to compute farm output, 5i Include* other Item* fiot Included In the separate group* shown. 
0/ Economic Research Service^ 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — -not available. 



Information contact; Jim Hauvef (202) 210-0432, 
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